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Tue April number of the Valley Magazine is for 
sale at all news stands. There is nothing exactly like 
it. To read it is to enjoy it. So don’t fail to buy the 
April number. Price, 10 cents per copy. 


AFTER THE HURRAH 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


Foolish Self-Praise 

ICKENING is the only word adequately char- 

S acterizing those editorials, in various St. Louis 
daily papers, which boost St. Louis as a city 

able to handle a large event. They are conceived and ex- 
pressed in a spirit of provincialism aping cosmopoli- 
tanism. They are based upon an assumption that 
the country is in need of being convinced that this 
city is an up-to-date community and that the peo- 
ple here are not an aggregation of dummies. The pa- 
pers that have waxed fat and prospered here proclaim 
the fact that St. Louis has come creditably out of an 
“ordeal,” where there was no ordeal at all. St. Louis has 
never “fallen down” on anything it has undertaken. 
Why, then, all this ruralistic felicitation of ourselves 
upon doing something that we knew, and the whole 
country knew, we should do supremely well? The 
performances of the daily papers in this regard have 
been jejune in the extreme. They make it appear 
to the world as if the city were actually surprised at 
its own energy and resourcefulness. There is no 
need to pat ourselves on the back. On the contrary, 
the city would have been benefited by a little severe 
self-criticism for failures in detail during the pro- 
tracted Dedication, but the papers have all been 
“corked” by the inclusion of their editors or busi- 
ness managers in the roster of those participating in 
Fair functions, and, as a result, we are treated to 
nothing but a deluge of slop-overish gratulation, such 
as might be expected of the papers of a fifth class 
town. There were failures in connection with the 
great show, plenty of them. Men and delegations 
that should have been shown attentions, were ignored 
or forgotten. Processional plans went wrong. News- 
paper correspondents were not well fed—even if the 
President did, as he has assured us, get something fit 
to eat while he was the city’s guest. There were 
many bungles and boggles. If there were not, it 
would have been a miracle. But a great many of the 
aforesaid bungles and boggles would have been avoid- 
ed if those in charge of affairs had not endeavored 
to keep the participants in the preparation and exe- 
cution of plans within a restricted circle or clique. 
There was too much evident fear that some “out- 
sider,” some one not identified with the World’s Fair 
“set,” might gain a little prominence in the affair. 
There were too many persons excluded from the 
privilege of helping out in the crush and confusion, 
simply because they were not in the good graces of 
those who managed the affair. There were not enough 
men, or women either, to go around in the matter 
of taking care of persons and things that should have 
been taken care of. The Dedication was, to a measura- 
ble extent, a close-corporation affair, and that was 
about its only defect. Broadly speaking, the event 
was a big success—bigger even than the flatulent, 
rustic editorializing of our “great” dailies has suc- 
ceeded in making it appear. In fact, the bucolic 
editorializing upon the city’s adequacy to the occa- 
sion serves to belittle the city’s spirit much more ef- 
fectively than can any of the very few harsh or flip- 
pant criticisms of the town in the papers of alleged 
rival municipalities. The fact is that this ill-advised 


and tasteless boosting of the town is only a dis- 
guised flattery of the men with whom the editors 


and business managers of our “great” dailies have 
been associated in the direction of World’s Fair mat- 
ters. But this is enough upon this point. 
ah hb 
Dedication Tmpressions 

No one can overestimate the value of the Dedica- 
tion exercises to the city. They opened the eyes of 
the people to the magnitude of the undertaking. They 
convinced the most enthusiastic supporters of the Fair 
that they had not quite grasped the full significance 
or the entire stupendousness of the undertaking. We 
were, all of us, a little too near the Fair to: realize 
it in its true proportions—the “boosters” not less than 
the “knockers.” When we saw the pageantry, the glit- 
tering cavalcades, the grouping of world celebrities, 
the concentration here of all the higher: officers of the 
Government, the plenitude of notabilities, (so much 
that we wouldn’t turn our heads the second day to 
look at the Korean minister, and we took a secret 
joy in seeing a Cabinet member standing around anx- 
ious for someone to talk to him,) the representation 
of army and navy, the rally of the States, the shower 
of Senators, the coveys of Congressmen, the big men 
of the big cities, a President, an ex-President and a 
dozen or more presidential possibilities or impossi- 
bilities, we grasped for the first time that there was 
“something doing” here, and that the world had its 
eyes turned this way. Especially to the croakers and 
knockers was the event a demonstration that the 
World’s Fair had made St. Louis a larger spot on the 
map. The ceremonies and the dignitaries participant 
therein appealed to the imagination. The spectacles 
incident to the ceremonies awakened enthusiasm. We 
began to see something of the work cut out for all 
of us in the next eighteen months, and to see that the 
consequences of our undertaking were worth all 
and the best we might do to make the Fair the 
success we hope it shall be. The St. Louisan unim- 
pressed by the events of last week, as to their ultimate 
value to this community, is simply devoid of soul 
and is, therefore, “a dead one.” If such there be, 
he should have been buried last Sunday with the 
corpses that could not be buried Thursday and Friday 
and Saturday because of the occupation of all the 
city’s carriages in the service of World’s Fair func- 
tionaries, visitors and celebrating organizations. The 
pageantry of Dedication Day proper was inspiringly 
splendid. It made us see with the eye of prevision 
the Fair in its glories to be. We grasped, for the 
first time, the vastness of the work that had been 
already done. It made us sincerely sympathize with 
the men whom we are to hold responsible for the 
almost unimaginable vastitudes of the labor to be 
performed in the future. 
until it became overpowering as a demonstration of 
human genius. Under the inspiration of the event 
most of us grasped, for the first time, the scope 
of the Fair plans, saw the magnificent city of ivory 
as it will stand, apprehended the beauty of the site 
and the sublimity of the conception as it shall be 
wrought out in colossally graceful architectonic har- 
mony for us a year from now. There is no one, that 
is, no one at all open to impressions of majesty, who, 
standing on the steps of the Administration building 
and viewing the scene stretched before him, could 
resist the conviction that here is to be held the great- 
est and the most beautiful World’s Fair in history; 
just as there is no one, not wholly dead to emotion, 
who could view the scenes at the dedicatory services 
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without feeling his heart leaping up hotly and a 
warmth of tears behind the eyes to think that he was 
an American, one of the people who were there cele- 
brating the greatest peace achievement in the history 
of mankind, since the Star hung over Bethlehem. The 
meanings of the Fair—and it is full of multitudinous 
meanings—were borne in upon our minds or hearts, 
or, perhaps, evoked out of them, by the great spec- 
tacle, and they are all concentrated in the one word 
“patriotism.” To the St. Louisan the patriotism bore 
an intimate poignancy of effect that was almost pain- 
ful in its passionateness. Here was the first glim- 
mer of the glory of the city’s greatest time. Here 
was the first stroke of the full noon hour in which 
he and his neighbors must “make good” before the 
world. Here already was the evidence of something 
truly great which men he knew and, perhaps, had 
little esteemed, had done. Is it any wonder that he 
wanted to toss up his hat whenever he saw Presi- 
dent Francis, or grim and grave Treasurer Thomp- 
son, and felt that they could hardly be more sin- 
cerely honored than the President or the ex-President ? 
The most insignificant World’s Fair director took on 
an aspect that commanded tribute of regard. The 
St. Louisan was convinced almost to his overwhelm- 
ing of what the World’s Fair meant to his whole 
country, and he trembled—yes, trembled—at the mean- 
ingfulness of the Fair to his own city. The im- 
pression was enough to flush him into unconscious- 
ness of the cold wind that swept the site. It was an 
intoxication of spirit, an exaltation never known be- 
fore and to be experience again, intensified, only 
when he first beholds the Fair in its ultimate ampli- 
tude of complete beauty or, probably, strung upon a 
vague tissue of regret, when he shall first behold the 
ruining of the scene that shall have been the glory of 
a world, the realization of a mighty dream and the 
evocation of other dreams, when he shall feel only 
as one feels when reading the lines leading up to 
Prospero’s breaking of his wand and drowning of his 
book, when he shall look back at it all with some- 
thing in his heart of the tender beauty of memory 
lurking in Keats’ line of “airy casements opening on 
the foam of magic seas in faery worlds forlorn.” If 
the St. Louisan generally has not seen and felt the 
Fair in some such way as I have here tried to ex- 
press the impact of the Dedication ceremonies upon 
myself, the Fair is not for him, 
eh ah 
Personalities 

THAT this is the new era of good feeling, was 
made manifest in many ways during the three days’ 
celebration. There never gathered anywhere more 
cheerful crowds, or more enthusiastic. They had 
a cheer for everyone they recognized: for the Presi- 
dent, for Mr. Cleveland, for Mr. Francis, for General 
Miles, for General Corbin, for Mr. Root, for any fine 
body of troops. Undoubtedly the President is dear 
to the hearts of the Westerners. It is equally beyond 
doubt that the feeling which found vent so loudly 
in the West, eight and four years ago, in denuncia- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland as a “traitor,” and in insulting 
insinuations concerning a “night rise in bonds,” has 
disappeared. Mr. Cleveland fairly shared the honors 
with President Roosevelt; so much so that the inci- 
dent strongly impressed all the visiting journalists 
as evidence of Mr. Cleveland’s rehabilitation in the 
good will of his erstwhile “enemy’s country” that they 
made it a text for suggestion as to his making his 
appearance here only to test the advisability of an- 


nouncing himself as once more a Democratic candi-— 


date for President. Certain it is that Mr. Cleveland’s 
reception was a surprise to men who thought they 
knew something of popular estimates of public men. 
But this doesn’t mean that the people want him 
for President again. It only means that they now 
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appreciate him fairly, as they could not appreciate him 
when fulfilled of the passion of party strife. I don’t 
think that Mr. Cleveland misunderstood the demon- 
stration. The evidence for this I find in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s own actions here. He seemed to think the 
affair, aside from the actual solemnity of Dedica- 
tion, a good outing. He, once, not innocent of the 
charge of “platitudinous ponderosity,” was positively 
skittish. He “jollied” President Roosevelt to his face. 
He joked the newspaper men at their banquet most 
effectively. He had a good time everywhere he ap- 
peared. He glowed with a geniality that never was 
known in the White House when he sat there in 
gibbous solemnity, stiff with the stiffness of his now 
historic backbone. There was nothing elephantine 
in his fun. It just bubbled out of him at all times. 
He was graciousness itself. The years have softened 
Grover into loveableness. There is a kinder touch in 
his face, a gentler note in his voice, a winsomeness 
in his smile. Everyone noted these things and re- 
sponded to them in kindly feeling for the ex-Presi- 
dent. As for President Roosevelt, he seemed to be 
in his usual holiday spirits, except for about an 
hour after his Dedication address—the most exalted 
utterance of his public career—when it seemed as if, 
for once, his strenuosity had been put to the test 
that broke it. The President was exceedingly demo- 
cratic. He was never annoyed when being rushed 
this way or that. He never seemed to be conscious 
of himself in the least, and he seemed to have a word 
for everybody who spoke to him as he passed. I 
think that he made rather a more favorable impres- 
sion upon the crowds, as to his physique, than he 
ever made before in this section. They had a better 
and longer look at him. Then, too, he had done 
some things highly approved of Westerners since 
last he was out here. And while President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Cleveland were being “ovated,” it is ru- 
mored that Mr. William J. Bryan was in town, lost 
“among the others present.” But that’s nothing. He 
slept as a reporter in a second-class hotel while Wil- 
liam McKinley was being nominated here in 1896, 
and a few months later he was McKinley’s antagon- 
ist before the people for the Presidency. Mr. Bryan’s 
star is waning, evidently, but Mr. Bryan is too big 
and too good a man to be scoffed at in the day of his 
decline, and, besides, he would have had his share 
of cheers had there been any place for him in the 
parade or the other ceremonies. After the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Cleveland, David R. Francis was the 
“it.” And what a steam engine he is! He was every- 
where, and always as fresh and smiling as a morn- 
ing glory, and always remembering people’s names 
even to their diminutives, such as “Bill” and “Jim.” 
There’s no denying that Francis charm. The Francis- 
ness of Francis is as  pronouncedly com- 
pelling as “the Corregiosity of Correggio.” He 
is as much of a personality as either Roose- 
velt or Cleveland. He pervades things. You 
can’t overlook him. He is there and he will not 
be obscured. And he doesn’t fuss or putter, or cut 
aimless curlicues. He’s doing something that needs 
doing. Work’ doesn’t seem to tire him in the least. 
When he talks, he has something to say, and he 
talks at the right time, as witness his repudiation of 
postponement rumors at the newspaper men’s dinner. 
It seemed to me that President Francis had more 
than the usual amount of enjoyment out of his hard 
work during the Dedication, and I concluded it was 
a sort of “ghoulish glee” over the fact that he was 
such a prominent figure in despite of the attempt of 
the National World’s Fair Commission to relegate him 
to the rear, an attempt he discovered upon his return 
from Europe and circumvented by a flying visit to 
the White House. After Mr, Francis, the most popu- 
lar personage seemed to be Senator Hanna. There’s 


much that is prepossessing in Mr. Hanna’s personal- 
ity, and the people caught it at once. The vicious. 
ness with which he has been cartooned has not had 
so much popular effect as one might imagine. The 
people like their “Uncle Mark,” and, if I am a judge 
of such matters, I should say that the people like him 
because they believe he is no fakir, They think, es- 
pecially, that he is “on the square” in his profession 
of desire to harmonize labor and capital. They cou- 
ple his name with that of the great labor leader, 
John Mitchell, all the time. He and Mr. Mitchell were 
at the newspaper dinner together, and were received 
with about equal demonstrations of esteem. Mr. 
Mitchell is a very modest and an extremely serious 
young man. His speech to the journalists was in good 
taste, except that it was not in the vein suited to 
larking penmen at the table. Cardinal Gibbons was 
not so much in evidence, but there was a great deal 
of interest in him and many men were mistaken for 
him at various places. General Miles, of course, was 
a figure, but hardly so much so as one would have 
expected, in view of his position and his picturesque- 
ness. But the people were glutted with prominent 
personages for once, and men in whose honor the 
streets might have been crowded if they appeared by 
themselves in almost any city in the Union, were 
passed unnoticed. Most of them were not even inter- 
viewed by the local papers, and many of them were 
absolutely “lost in the shuffle.” Still, the merest men- 
tion of their names, though apparently unnoticed, con- 
tributed to the general impression of the magnitude 
of the enterprise that brought them together. They 
made you feel that the whole Nation, every atom of its 
energy and power, was back of St. Louis, and that 
the whole round world was ready to concentrate here 
in a great friendly rivalry that—somehow the thought 
will not down—is but prelude to the most tremend- 
ous conflict of races and ideas by which the world 
has ever been shaken. Here is where the nations 
are to “feel out” one another. Here is where they 
all gather to find out just what the United States is 
—aside from what they learned from the mouths of 
Dewey’s, Sampson’s and Schley’s guns, aside from 
what their marts have felt of “the American inva- 
sion of everywhere.” The whole world wants us just 
now. It will come to St. Louis to win us, or to 
try out the quality of the people. That’s why this will 
be the greatest World’s Fair in history—and, prob- 
ably, the last. 
eb eh 
What the Fair Will Cost Us 

One thing very vigorously impressed upon us by 
the Dedication ceremonies is the fact that the Fair 
is going to cost us—you and I, and everybody— 
money, and lots of money. The presence of notabili- 
ties from all parts of the country and practically all 
parts of the earth, last week, was the signal for a 
general unbelting of purses. The people who had 
friends here had to entertain them, and had to do 
it in the style that costs. The cafés and hotels and 
dining rooms were gorgeous with people in their 
best attire and the wine was flowing in streams that 
were truly golden. Private houses were filled with 
guests, and receptions were too numerous to keep 
track of. Every man of any importance had visitors 
to entertain at the clubs and elsewhere. The ex- 
penditure of money in this way alone, for three or 
four days, must have been enormous, ‘There is more 
of this to come. There will be a continuous succes- 
sion of visitors coming in upon everybody, and they 
will have to be treated as they treat us when we blow 
in upon them. Six months of it will mean the letting 
go of money by every person who has any money to 
let go. There will be great days when all society 
will have to blow itself in twenty or thirty recep- 
tions. There will be meetings of distinguished bodies 
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> the members of which social attentions upon a 
eee scale will have to be shown. There will be 
assessments after assessments to meet the expenses 
of banquets and other entertainments. The visitors 
be of a class that cannot be entertained in sim- 
plicity, because they will expect something quite dif- 
ferent. Every St. Louisan’s catering bills, grocer bills, 
wine bills, flower bills, livery bills, will swell alarm- 
ingly. The people who have money will have to 
spend it and spend it liberally. The only alternative 
will be to dig out of town, and that will be rank 
cowardice of stinginess, an imputation to which but 
few would be willing to submit themselves. The 
rich will have to “cough up,” and the people of mod- 
erate means will be under a heavy tax for the exer- 
cise of hospitality. There is no getting away from 
it. Everyone must make up his mind to a great 
increase of personal expenditure for the delectation 
of others. The poorer folks will, however, realize the 
benefit of all this expenditure, and when they do, 
they, too, will begin spending, and the merchant will 
profit by it. The city is to be put socially on its 
mettle, and it cannot “lay down” because of the mere 
question of coin. It is a poor person, indeed, who 
will not find that the Fair will cost him at least $500 
extra in the way indicated, and many will have to 
stand an added outlay of at least ten times as much. 
The man with friends or the merchant with custom- 
ers in all parts of the Union is to be the servant of 
those friends and customers, from the opening of 
the Fair gates until the closing of the same. The 
people in society will be put to their best efforts to 
show well before the society people of other cities, 
and “the pace” will be something to strain constitu- 
tions no less than to drain purses. What we saw in 
this line in three or four days last week is only a 
sample of what we shall see in the six months during 
the Fair. This may not be a pleasant prospect to 
hold out, to some people in St. Louis, who pretend 
to be in the swim, but pleasant or unpleasant—that’s 
the prospect, and the only way they can dodge is by 
leaving town and bearing the social odium of such 


will 
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As to Hotels 


WE needn’t worry so much as we thought we 
should have to do about hotels. There were great 
numbers of people here for the Dedication, but they 
were taken care of without much trouble. Nobody 
slept in the streets. There was room and to spare. 
Of course, there will have to be built some more ho- 
tels, but not so many as some people imagine. There 
is no necessity great enough to justify such hotel 
building as was seen in Chicago prior to the Co- 
lumbia Exposition. The hotel proposition has been 
worked up so energetically that it amounted to quite 
a “scare,” and yet the Dedication did not swamp us. 
Conditions in the country are such that there is 
no such gathering in St. Louis of persons looking 
for chances to earn money as there was at Chicago. 
The city will not be swamped with people who will 
come to the Fair with two dollars and one shirt to 
Stay a week and change neither the one nor the 
The city could have taken care of twice as 
many people as came to the Dedication,and have done 
it without discomfort to anyone. There will be big 
rushes to the Fair upon certain days and during cer- 
tain big conventions, but they will be of temporary 
character, and the demand can be met without our 
citizens putting a whole lot of millions in hotels to 
be inhabited by rats and spiders for years after the 
Fair’s conclusion. Our much criticised conservatism 
on the Fair question has not been such a great mis- 
take, after all. It is better to be cautious than to “go 
broke.” Hotels are ranked by financiers as the poorest 
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sort of investment, because a house has to be full to 
repletion all the time to make money, since, under 
modern conditions, it takes almost two and a half 
employes to take care of each guest. Big hotels, on 
a generous scale of management, for a six-months’ 
period, are out of the question. The town must go as 
fast, in the matter of hotels, as it needs to go, and no 
faster. We shall need more cheap hotels, but don’t 
dream, Oh, ye sanguine ones, of half a dozen new 
Waldorf-Astorias, Ponce de Leons, or Auditoriums, 
or Planters’, or Southerns. They are absolutely out 
of the question. They won’t pay, and that settles it. 
I, for one, feel like apologizing to our local financiers 
and property owners for some criticism passed upon 
them for their dilatoriness in hotel building. They 
will give us enough of them. If they should give the 
city any more, they would be doing us a diservice. 
There will be a plenty of rooms, and we may be sure 
that the supply of eating places will be equal to the 
demand that shall exist. We were all getting just a 
trifle hysterical on this hotel proposition. The Dedi- 
cation has been an effective cure of the ailment before 
it became really dangerous. 


cheb 
Street Car Transportation 


NEITHER should we worry about transportation 
problems growing out of the Fair. The much abused 
Transit Company and the Suburban line handled the 
crowds of the Dedication period “with neatness and 
dispatch.” Of course, there was criticism, but there 
must be some delay when all the people in a com- 
munity are going in one direction, to one point. 
There is no system of street car transportation that 
could furnish enough cars to take two hundred 
thousand people, from or to one place, all at once. 
The Fair crowds will not all be like the Dedication 
crowd. They will not wish every day to be present 
one hunded thousand strong, all at the same place 
and the same minute. When the Transit Company 
can handle such a crowd as that of last Thursday 
morning and evening, in the superbly efficient manner 
remarked by all reasonable people at the time and 
since, we may rest assured that the steadier and more 
disseminated regular traffic in point of time, during 
the World’s Fair period, will be handled to the satis- 
faction of all visitors. The concentrative capacity of 
the lines upon a given point was splendidly shown, 
and it will require but a small increase of rolling stock 
to carry the people in comfort and with celerity to the 
grounds on any and all days, including the greatest 
“days” of the Fair. The Transit Company is equal to 
the emergency, and so is the Suburban. No other 
street railway system in the country has been put to 
such a supreme test and stood it so well. 


ab hb 
Terminal Necessities 


Besives this, the Terminal Association is at work 
perfecting its belt system around the town in such a 
manner that it can send a swarm of trains every few 
minutes east and west to the grounds. If the Mu- 
nicipal Assembly will only pass the Terminal Associa- 
tion bills now pending in both branches, not only will 
the roads composing that association be enabled to 
run more trains in more rapid succession out of town 
and into town, to the Fair and from the Fair, but it 
will be enabled to handle all baggage underground, be- 
neath the tracks, as well as all mail into and out of the 
city, but it will increase the facilities for sending 
through freight east and west, north and south, over 
the belt lines, and thus leave the local yards more 
room and time in which to handle St. Louis business. 
This will get St. Louis freight out of town in quick 
order and will give St. Louis merchants an advantage 
over other competitors in point of time and prompt 
shipment and early receipt of goods that should put all 
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competition with St. Louis as a supply center out of 
the question. The Terminal Association wants only a 
few useless streets—that is, useless for any other pur- 
pose—to do this. It wishes to use only 2,100 feet of the 
levee, with an elevated structure from Market street 
south to Poplar, to depress a portion of Eighteenth 
street in order to deliver mail to the street cars and 
the new post office, to condemn a street that practically 
doesn’t exist on Twentieth street, to take a slice of 
Atlantic street, that is not a street at all, and take a 
small section of Clark avenue, where now there is so 
little traffic that the street cars abandoned it. These 
improvements of the Terminal property involve the 
expenditure of seven million dollars in this city. They 
mean the running of six trains at once into or out of 
the station, if necessary, every three minutes. They 
mean the concentration of the express business and the 
baggage handling through underground passages in- 
stead of, as now, cumbering the tracks on the surface 
and delaying the arrival and departure of trains, to 
say nothing of confusing the traveling public on the 
platform. The Terminal Association can complete this 
seven-million-dollar work for the facilitation of travel 
and freight transportation not only for the World’s 
Fair period, but for all time, by March 1, 1904, if only 
the Municipal Assembly will grant the authority to 
occupy the streets—streets, be it remembered, that are 
now of actually no use to the public—streets that are 
condemned in fact if not in law. The benefit to St. 
Louis of this seven million dollar investment will be 
infinitely greater than the amount invested. It will be 
so great that all the great local business associations 
are agreed that it is more than a quid pro quo in rela- 
tion to the value of the public streets to be given over 
to the Association’s use. There is talk of taxing the 
Terminal Association for the privileges it asks to 
facilitate through traffic and prevent local congestion. 
The Terminal Association should not be taxed a cent. 
It should not be forced to buy private property at 
exorbitant prices, when it has bought all the property 
that it could obtain at reasonable rates. The one 
measure in the Assembly authorizing the construction 
of the curve from the Eads bridge that shall send pas- 
senger trains down along the levee instead of through 
the sulphurous tunnel is worth, to the city, all the 
street rights to be given up under all three bills. The 
one matter of getting two more tracks to the west for 
the handling of trains with celerity, and two more 
tracks to the east, is worth more to the city than any 
franchise tax that might, in reason, be enforced. The 
improvement in belt line services to the World’s Fair 
is equally invaluable to the success of the Fair, while 
there is no estimating the monetary benefits to come 
from sending through freight around the city and 
leaving the Mill Creek yards free for the accommoda- 
tion of local business. The Municipal Assembly can’t 
do anything better for New St. Louis, for all the 
business interests of St. Louis, than pass the Terminal 
Association bills, and pass them quickly and without 
pettifogging amendments that will tax the Association 
for doing good to the community. Franchise taxation 
is all right when public property taken by corporations 
or individuals, is of value to the public. The streets 
the Terminal Association wants to use are useful to the 
public only as they are useful to the Terminal Associa- 
tion. That concern gives them value by using them. 
The community does not give them value, because the 
community doesn’t use them, because the community 
has long since abandoned them. The World’s Fair will 
be badly crippled and, indeed, the city’s whole World’s 
Fair business will be crippled if the Terminal Associa- 
tion measures be not passed at the earliest possible 
moment. Opposition to these measures is only in the 
nature of a “hold-up” in the interest of those desiring 
to make the Terminal Association buy their property— 
and that is boodling. 
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Gains and Losses 

PERTINENT to the general Dedication aftermath is 
the answer that I gave to that enterprising local 
weekly, The Modern View, in a “symposium” upon 
the query “What Will Be the Greatest Gain or Loss 
to St. Louis from the World’s Fair?” This answer 
was written before the Dedication ceremonies were 
held. The answer has been justified to my own mind 
by the impressions gathered during the days of the 
festivities. I wrote in The Modern View as follows: 

“The greatest gain to St. Louis from the World’s 
Fair will undoubtedly be the broadening of mind and 
enlargement of spirit that will come from the spectacle 
to be presented by the Fair and from contact with 
the thousands of people of culture and taste that will 
gather here from all the ends of the earth. The Fair 
will deprovincialize and cosmopolitanize St. Louis and 
St. Louisans, will intensify their civic pride into some- 
thing more fecund than its past conservatism. It will 
probably touch something in the natures of our wealthy 
men that will move them to do something for the city 
in distinction from their past too frequent devotion to 
‘doing the city for something.’ It will make for a cleaner 
city, for better architecture throughout the city, for a 
more wide-spread art-feeling in the citizens. It will 
stimulate popular imagination, and imagination means 
enthusiasm, and enthusiasm means high civic accom- 
plishment. It will make St. Louisans stand up for St. 
Louis. 

“What will be the city’s greatest loss? There will 
be no great Joss. Whatever may be lost will be more 
than compensated for in gains. The Fair will wipe out 
nothing of the past that was good. It will better many 
things of that past. The city will not be over-boomed. 
The Fair may lose money. The merchants will make 
money. Wages for workers will go up. They will 
never again fall below their present status, since the 
general tendency of wages is upward. The Fair will 
not hurt the city’s social life. On the contrary, it will 
brighten and enliven it. It will make those who have 
money ‘cut loose’ with it. We shall not even lose 
Forest Park. The much lamented ‘wilderness’ will be 
supplemented by a stretch of view so much better that 
we shall look back and see that the ‘wilderness’ was 
little more than a picturesque breeding place of miasma. 
I don’t see that St. Louis is to lose anything from the 
Fair—if it does not lose its head—and our conservatism 
is proof against that misfortune.” 

a 
A Present Duty 

It seems to me that the time has come for all St. 
Louisans to leave off “knocking” the Fair. Criticism 
of the management is helpful rather than hurtful, but 
the gravest evil in this city has been the prognostication 
of failure, the shrugged-shoulder doubt that the city 
would be able to handle the Fair, and all that sort of 
thing. It is time for everyone to do his best to help the 
Fair project in every way. It is time to get ready to 
back up the city officials in their efforts to get the city 
ready for the Fair. If we’ve got to stand for a heavily 
increased tax rate, if we cannot shift the burden of pay- 
ing for the new and beautiful St. Louis upon those to 
come after us, who will inherit and inhabit that city, 
why, we must take the matter as it stands, rather than 
risk a chance of failure for the Fair, and the Fair will 
be a failure if it be not set in a city much more beauti- 
ful than is ours to-day. A year, say you, is short? 
Yes, but it is also long, and much may be done in its 
duration by those who want to do things and want to 
help those who know how to do things. It is time, 
too, for subscribers to the World’s Fair fund to pay 
up their subscriptions. The company needs the money 
subscribed—every penny of it—and that money must 
have been entirely expended before the company can 
avail itself of a nickel of the government appropriation 
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of $5,000,000. The sooner the money is in hand, the 
sooner the work will be done, the surer we shall be 
that the Fair will be opened on time and in the full- 
ness of splendor, exactly as it has been planned. The 
city has made a good showing at the Dedication—a 
better showing to outsiders than most of the dwellers 
here can appreciate. If it does as well on opening day, 
1904, the world will see for the first time a universal 
exposition absolutely and wholly ready for the public. 


eh che 


A Thought 

’Twitt be a glorious World’s Fair, indeed, but it 
seemed to me that there was one thought continually 
struck out of contemplation of the great crowds of 
Dedication week that put a touch of pity in the 
spectacle. How many of the laughing, shouting, push- 
ing people along the lines of the procession, in the great 
Liberal Arts building, scattered over the grounds, 
would pass from earthly scenes before the opening of 
the gates a year from now? How many of us will have 
faded into nothingness before the dream city shall come 
temporarily true, only to fade in its turn. A thought 
to temper our pride, to soften our judgments of the 
men who are doing this work. A thought to make 
us humble before the Eternal, in whose sight the 
mightiest achievements of men and nations are as futile 
as the flashing dip of a bird’s wing in the sea. Sucha 
thought is fitting at such a time, for it means a realiza- 
tion that there is no great work done well that is not 
done in the spirit of prayer that the work shall be to 
good ends, that it shall glorify the Divinity working in 
us, however blind; that we dedicate it to beauty and to 
high uses in a spirit of loving kindness, to the helping 
and uplifting of mankind. And so, however dimly the 
thought may have been working in the minds of the 
multitude assembled at the ceremonies, the Fair was 
dedicated. The solemn prelates of various.creeds only 
symbolized the popular sense that the enterprise must 
serve God through serving the best in man. And so 
the finest thought of all is that, even though we fade 
away and though the work of our hands shall vanish 
even as we, still go we on working for those who shall 
never see our faces or know our names, building for 
dwellers yet to be, working in love obscurely moving 
us from everlasting and from that love evolving for 
consolation, faith and hope that no thing of all the 
things that come and go is wholly in vain. 

And so—to work! 


eb cs ch os 
REFLECTIONS 


Preparing in New York 
HE New York City fusionists are already organ- 
7 izing for the municipal contest in November. 
Their prospects to win are, however, rather 
slim. Tammany Hall is vigilant and determined to 
regain supremacy. Its cause has been strengthened by 
the various disappointments which accompanied Mayor 
Low’s administration. Many of those who voted for 
the fusion candidate, two years ago, will align them- 
selves with Tammany Hall this fall. The average New 
Yorker does not appear to care much for reform, at 
least not for that kind which Mayor Low has been giv- 
ing him, The popular tide is once more towards Tam- 
many Hall. It is daily gaining in momentum. Tam- 
many Hall has lived down its past to some extent. 
Its sins are half forgotten, and considered trivial in the 
retrospect. 
ab & 
Shrewd William 
EMPEROR WILLIAM’s visit to the Pope is of more 
than ordinary significance. It furnishes additional 
proof of the rapproachment between the German gov- 
ernment and the Vatican. Coming, as it does, at a 
time when France is zealously at work ousting all 


clerical influence from its national politics and schools, 
and even, according to the statements of some of jts 
political leaders, desirous of repealing the Concordat 
William’s effort to establish closer relations with the 
Papal authorities has an international import which 
France cannot afford to disregard. The coming parlia- 
mentary elections in Germany may also have some 
connection with the Emperor’s visit. The Socialistic 
forces are so strong that William is in imperative 
need of the votes of the Center or Catholic party. And 
the most effective way by which he can gain this sup- 
port is to cultivate the best of relations with the 
Vatican, William is a shrewd politician. He is willing 
to concede a point or two—in the attainment of his 
objects. For the last few years, he has made persistent 
and signally successful endeavors to dissipate the last 
traces of that intense political and religious bitterness 
which Bismarck’s Kulturkamp, of thirty years ago, 
engendered among the Catholic voters of the empire. 
eh hb 
The Rise in Silver 
THE late rise in the price of silver was brought 
about, almost exclusively, by purchases by the United 
States Government to fill Philippine Islands’ require- 
ments. That it will go further is extremely doubtful. 
There may be a little increase in China’s demand for 
the metal, but that cannot have much of a stimulating 
effect on the course of quotations. As long as the gold 
standard is in the ascendency and extending its sphere, 
the value of silver may confidently be expected to be 
downward rather than upward. 
eh eb 
Disfranchising the Negro 
In the Alabama case, the United States Supreme 
Court has lately rendered a decision which practically 
upholds the constitutionality of all recent Constitu- 
tion-tinkering and legislation in Southern States aim- 
ing at the disfranchisement of the negro voter. Jus- 
tice Holmes, in his majority opinion, holds that if 
there is any remedy at all for negro disfranchisement, 
it must be political, and that it can only be provided 
by action on the part of Congress. Under the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, the 
National Legislature has authority to reduce the Con- 
gressional representation of all States which enact 
laws depriving large classes of citizens of the right 
to vote. It is very doubtful, however, that Congress 
will care to go to extremes in this matter. There was 
a movement during the life of the late Congress to 
redress the Southern negroes’ political wrongs by tak- 
ing advantage of the authority conferred by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, but it did not result in anything 
beyond fine, highfalutin language about the funda- 
mental rights of citizens guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. The Republican majority displayed but languid 
interest in the matter, and appeared to be of the opin- 
ion that nothing should be done to embitter the rela- 
tions of the two races in the South. Everybody is 
convinced that the disfranchisement of the negro is all 
wrong and in direct conflict with the spirit and intent 
of American political institutions, that it is wrong in 
principle and wrong in practice. Yet it is tolerated, 
and simply because it is the outgrowth of the ever- 
present fear of negro domination. In the face of such 
conditions, there is no need to evolve theories, or to 
disport oneself in solemn moralizing. All one can 
do is to ask: “What are you going to do about it?” 
eh 
Troubles for Abdul 
Tue Balkan muddle is, apparently, approaching an 
acute crisis. It has portentous aspects. The killing 
and wounding of Russian and German consuls should 
precipitate the adoption of drastic steps by the inter- 
ested powers. Judging by late dispatches, there must 
be constant and large accessions to the ranks of the 
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insurrectionists. Bulgaria is secretly furnishing some- 
thing more than purely mortal aid. Behind it all 
‘ands, of course, the Machiavellian Muscovite, who is 
still carrying himself with hopes that, before a great 
while, Constantinople will be the Southern capital of 
his immense empire. Abdul Hamid’s days of retribu- 
tion are drawing near. Ottoman rule in Europe will 
soon be a thing that has been. There is practically 
nothing that can stop the fulfillment of the long-enter- 
tained Macedonian hopes of political and religious 
liberty. The sooner the present state of affairs is 
ended, the better it will be for all concerned. After 
Macedonia and Albania have once secured autonomy, 
the tyrant of Yildiz Kiosk will himself recognize the 
necessity of abandoning Europe altogether. As long 
as he remains in Constantinople, the peace of Europe 
will continuously be in jeopardy, and his days full of 
worry and danger. 


eb be be ee 
THE MANY VS. THE ONE 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 


confronted with new problems; you are more 
unfortunate than were your ancestors. And it 
is equally foolish, and also dangerous, to tell them 
that all economic problems can be solved by mere leg- 
islation or the actions of governments. The State 
can no more remedy them than it can change the 


i is foolish to tell modern workingmen: You are 


course of the seasons. 

Putting aside all rhetorical flourishes, all polemical 
sophistries, let us ask ourselves the direct question: 
What is the workingman’s problem? ‘The answer is 
perfectly simple—to gain his daily bread for himself, 
his wife and children, his clothing and domicile. This 
is the real and only problem. Is there anything new 
about it? No, for it is the universal problem, the 
problem of all times, of all countries, of all peoples. 
It confronts the lowly, patient peasant, struggling 
with the elements of nature and the obstinacy of the 
soil; it confronts the clerk whose tool is the pen; it 
confronts the miner, the weaver, the mechanic, the 
firemen, in short, all who are compelled to fight their 
own fights in this world, to rely on their own brain 
and brawn. 

Is the lot of these true workers worse than it was 
in former times? And if it is better, what factors 
brought about the improvement? These are the ques- 
tions which require answering, if we are sincerely 
anxious to seek for truth and not for mere clap-trap 
sentiment, if we wish to solve and not solely to exploit 
the great and ancient economic problem. We must 
throw aside systems, partisanship, prejudices and pas- 
sions, whether they be noble or sordid, and look 
at the facts as they are and always have been—clear- 
eyed and clear-minded. 

What do we see? 

First of all, the dateless antiquity and the limitless 
universality of this problem. The history of mankind, 
from its dawn down to the present day, has been one 
long famine for all classes of society. This famine 
was sometimes the result of foreign wars, invasions, 
revolutions and incessant conflicts of one kind or 
other. At other times, it was the consequence of 
unfavorable climatic conditions or difficulties of com- 
munication and transportation. 

Famine conditions, in their turn, caused epidemics 
of diseases more murderous even than the iron and 
fire of barbarians, and these epidemics only served 
to accentuate the horrors and ravages of famine still 
more, 


We see that, for centuries, the principal efforts of 
governments were directed towards procuring for the 
nation, through legislation, greater supplies of the 
Thus, during the eighteenth 


means of subsistence, 
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century alone, from 1701 until 1789, there were pub- 
lished seventy-six royal edicts in France, which con- 
cerned themselves with the establishment and regula- 
tion of improved methods of interchange of food- 
stuffs. 

The remedy for famine conditions cannot be found 
where it has been looked for so long, and where 
Socialism is still trying to find it. Poverty is not an 
essentially social condition, and cannot be successfully 
combated except by the efforts of the individual him- 
self, and never by those of the State. Ordi- 
nances and decrees, substituting bureaucratic supervi- 
sion and administrative intervention for individual 
initiative and effort, always had the same disastrous 
and demoralizing results: want, wretchedness, revolts, 
wars and, finally, anarchy and decay. They never led 
to abundance and contentment among the masses 
of the people. 

When and how did the famine conditions of ancient 
times disappear? ‘They began to disappear after the 
outbreak of the first French revolution, and by the 
efforts of the struggling individual himself. Science 
and liberty were and still are, the only potent means 
of salvation. 

Regulations, prohibitions and social inequalities, 
created by law, have been removed and suppressed. 
Science has discovered new means of communication, 
and liberty has established them. Science and liberty 
are fructifying this planet of ours, extracting from it 
immense crops, which are transported from one quar- 
ter of the globe to the other, across oceans, mountains 
and deserts. Simple, humble men, devoted to science, 
have done more for mankind than the most powerful 
emperors and kings of former times ever did, or ever 
hoped to accomplish. 

If famine still lingers in Russia, Ireland, India and 
some other countries, it is because liberty is there 
still in fetters, still handicapped by the laws of au- 
tocracy and oppression, 

We may logically assert that the State has always 
proved an obstacle in the path of civilization and 
human happiness whenever it manifested itself in too 
many ways, whenever it pretended to be the creator 
rather than the creation of organized society. The 
only duty of the State or government is to break 
the’ chains of economic and political slavery, to extir- 
pate privileges and the abuse thereof, to remove arbi- 
trary rules and customs which engender incapacity 
and impotence and immobility. When the State has 
given to each individual a proper chance to employ 
his faculties inherited from Nature, its essential task 
is accomplished. When it goes further, however, when 
it endeavors to replace the individual, it becomes an 
instrument of and leads to evil and disorder. 


This is the language of history and of things. And 
this language is utterly at variance with the modern 
theories touching upon the “social. mission” of the 
State. Modern socialistic reasoning in favor of the 
nationalization of work, soil and means of production 
is in no wise different from that employed by those 
who, in the age of the Abbé Terrai, opposed all laws 
intended to bring about a free interchange of food- 
stuffs. Neither is it a whit different from that which 
Sir Robert Peel had to contend with, and finally con- 
quered, at the time of the repeal of the corn laws. 

Grant and maintain equality of opportunity and 
condition, refuse to give away valuable privileges, re- 
move monopolies of land, labor and capital, prevent 
violations of fundamental laws, and free governments 
and legislation from the corruptive influences of fav- 
oritism in all its forms, and you have permanently 
solved the great economic problem. This may 
look to be a strictly Utopian formula, an utterly theo- 
retic prescription, yet there is more than a mere prob- 
ability, that, in some distant age of the future, it shall 
be fully realized, We haye learned from the annals 
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of mankind that dreams do not always remain dreams, 
and that we are ever ascending towards the summit 
“with firmness in the right, as God has given us to 


see the right.” 
sal ce ee Qe Qe 
TWILIGHT SERENITY 


BY FREDERICK GRENELL, 


T was Cicero who, in his “De Senectute,”’ de- 
picted the sweet and serene pleasures of old 
age. To him it appeared as the happiest pe- 

riod of life, because of its immunity from searing 
passions, acute disappointments, depressing disillu- 
Others after him have expressed the 
regarding old age. 


sionments, 
same apotheosizing sentiments 


Have they told us the truth? Do the declin- 
ing years really know true happiness? Does the 
“monumental pomp of age,” as Wordsworth ex- 


pressed it at one time, bring with it happiness or sor- 
row? 

The philosophical mind will be inclined to reply 
that there must be such a thing as the happiness of 
old age. It may occur, now and then, says the London 
Spectator, particularly when the mind dies first and 
the body afterwards, that there is a certain measure 
of suffering and discontent in old age. Yet, though 
the very old, whose minds have remained strong even 
when their physical powers have become impaired, are 
in most cases happy; their happiness is of a kind which 
possibly only the very old can understand. For their 
sense of pleasure and pain is dulled. They are never 
surprised into extreme elation, or suddenly depressed 
into depths of despair, as young men and women may 
be. They cannot feel the joy that overwhelms, or the 
pain that crushes, the young. Theirs is rather a per- 
petual serenity, a great calmness which the young can 
only see and hardly understand when they see it. The 
light that illuminates the world for them is the be- 
ginning of the twilight of the summer evening, when 
the sun has set, and the fields and hills lie under the 
“mellow lustre’ of a quiet sky. Such a light often 
shines most clearly after a stormy day; and perhaps 
the lengthening of the years of the very old may best 
be compared to the peace of a prolonged twilight—the 
twilight of Northern skies, that lasts for hours before 
the slow night falls. The years have been able to 
“steal fire from the mind, as vigor from the limb,” 
but there remains the great peace of the afterglow. 

The sort of serenity which is peculiar to old age 
is one which is at times disturbed in a way that the 
young do not understand much more readily than they 
understand the peaceful contemplation of things that 
seem to them occasions for sudden joy or sorrow. To 
the old, it is the little things of life that matter; the 
great things of life, or what seem to the young 
to be the great things, do not discompose them. To the 
young, the sudden tidings of death are terrible; there 
is great horror in the realization that a brother, or a 
sister, or a child has died, and that they will see him 
or her no more. The aged have seen so many men 
and women die; one after another, the friends of their 
childhood, their parents, their brothers and sisters, 
it may be their children and grandchildren, have gone 
down into silence, and they have been left—what 
should they feel on hearing of yet another death, ex- 
cept that one more has joined the “innumerable 
caravan,” which they, too, must join, after a little 
while? Youth considers it a great, almost a heroic, 
thing to die. Extreme old age has realized that “it 
is as natural to die as to be born.” 

Youth, however, is not troubled by the little things 
of life. The book that is missing from the place it 
has occupied for twenty years; the spectacles which 
have dropped, or which cannot be found at a moment’s 
notice; the tea made a little too weak or a little too 
strong; any little alteration in the ordered progress 
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of things, any little departure from what has been 
customary—these are the little things that matter to 
the old. 

The horizon of the very old widens and widens; 
they see the significance of the great facts more clear- 
ly; they are able, out of their long experience, to co- 
ordinate and to get into their true perspective things 
which are too near to the young to be judged cor- 
rectly; they, too, look at the world with “other, larger 
eyes than ours.” 

If, however, there is nothing terrible to the very 
old in the contemplation of the death of others, what 
of the contemplation of death for themselves? Must 
not that, after all, be the first question to be answered 
when asking whether those who have lived many years 
after the threescore years and ten are happy? “Young 
people may die, but old people must,” runs the old 
adage. The knowledge comes to persons nearing the 
age of seventy that they have not many more years 
to live. Would not that reflection, occurring day after 
day, year after year, for many years, bring pain with 
it? Perhaps not. For with advancing age there 
comes a merciful numbness, like the sense of change 
that comes over wild animals at the approach of death, 
leading them to wander away from their fellows and 
lie down quietly by themselves. 

May it not be, too, that with advancing age there 
is given a benign knowledge that death, when it 
comes, will not be terrible; that for the very old it is 
not true that “ce n’est pas la mort, c’est mourir” (it 
is not death, but the act of dying) which is to be 
feared? Each year added to their weight of years in- 
creases the certainty that their end will be peaceful, 
that they will only fall asleep; and, looking quietly 
back over long years well spent, that cannot but make 
for felicity. For if there is a certain unhappiness in- 
separable from exireme old age—perhaps a sense of 
personal discomfort, or, it may be, a feeling of pure 
loneliness—there is this which is granted to those who 
have outlived the friends of past years, that their re- 
flections on their own life must be happy. 

Men whose lives are torn and convulsed by the 
doing of evil in the world do not live to extreme old 
age; the tissue of their life is, as it were, worn out 
before its time. There may be exceptional cases of 
wicked men who have lived to a great age; but it 
is a natural thing that those who come to the “labor 
and sorrow” of four-score years or more should have 
been good men. They at least have not the sorrow of 
looking back upon years that have been wasted or 
seared with evil; rather, in the contemplation of the 
happiness of the past, they are able to conclude, with 
Francis Bacon, that “above all, believe it, the sweetest 
canticle is ‘Nunc Dimittis,’” and to know that “at 
eventime it shall be light.” 


ab ob che oe 
THE CHILD IN THE GARDEN 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 


HEN to the garden of untroubled thought 
\/ V/ I came of late, and saw the open door, 
And wished again to enter, and explore 
The sweet, wild ways with stainless bloom inwrought, 
And bowers of innocence with beauty fraught, 
It seemed some purer voice must speak before 
I dared to tread that garden loved of yore, ° 
That Eden lost unknown and found unsought. 


Then just within the gate I saw a child— 
A stranger-child, yet to my heart most dear— 
He held his hands to me, and softly smiled 
With eyes that knew no shade of sin or fear: 
“Come in,” he said, “and play awhile with me; 
I am the little child you used to be.” 
From the Atlantic Monthly. 
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: PAUL DU CHAILLU 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


HERE must be many thousands of men and boys 
in America who will pause from work and 
play, and look grave for a moment when they 

hear that Paul Du Chaillu is dead. Perhaps they 
knew him only through his books. Perhaps they re- 
member only his quaint and truthful stories of the 
little black men and women of Central Africa, or his 
simply luminous narratives of the land of the midnight 
sun. If I had never known him, I should grieve to 
know that he died before writing his story of the 
Slav. But having known him, I grieve mostly because 
a bonny, brave and generous friend is gone. 

Of all the great travelers of modern times, Paul Du 


- Chaillu was the least advertised. He went into un- 


known and savage regions without the advance herald- 
ing of great newspapers; he did not discover un- 
charted lakes or name new peaks; he did not need 
the support of regiments of men and millions of 
money; no government commissioned or sustained 
him; from the day, nearly fifty years ago, when, a boy 
of twenty, he set his laughing face towards the heart 
of the dark continent, his efforts and his, achieve- 
ments have been sustained and perfected wholly by his 
own indomitable energy, his own irresistible optimism. 

Nearly everybody knows that he was the first Cau- 
casian to meet and mingle with the pigmies of Afri- 
ca’s jungles. Few know that he went among them 
unarmed, fearless and forestalling with his honest 
smile and loving heart all chances of hostility. One 
day he said to me: 

“The black dwarfs of Africa are like you and me. 
They are looking for a friend. The man who is look- 
ing for a friend is a gentleman, sure. If you wish 
a fight, everybody is willing, but gentleness is at an 
end and friendship ceases. Even a cannibal will de- 
vour but an enemy. I go unarmed. I thhave a present 
for the stranger. Some of my pigmies are sweet little 
At first I cannot speak their language, 
nor they mine. But they touch me and find I am 
neither a coward nor a conqueror. We look in each 
other’s faces and we smile that which we cannot speak. 
It is so simple and so pleasant. 


gentlemen. 


“It is so in all lands and with all races and tribes. 
We are all alike in so far that we all wish for the 
pleasant face, the kindly hand, the gentle smile. That 
is the happy way to conquer the world. I have won 
no empires and no fands. \But I have a friend wher- 
ever I have gone. Is not that much better? All my 
life I have been wondering when I should find the 
hopeless savage. I have not found him. In our best 
society we ‘eat our enemies.’ Do we not? Only we 
do it in a different, I think, in a more cruel way. 
What you say ‘backbite’ them; we play the anvil 
chorus upon their hearts.” 

Paul Du Chaillu was very small physically—not 
more than five feet and two inches. His head was bald 
and his scanty hair very white. His eye was bright, 
brown and full of laughter. He could dance beautifully 
and he never missed an opportunity to do so. 

“Only I prefer to dance with children,” he would 
say, “then I am not ridiculous. Fancy that I should 
waltz with a tall divinity. How she must laugh? How 
everyone must laugh at me! I don’t like to be 
laughed at; I prefer to be laughed with!” 

We had a little dinner party for Paul the day 
before he left Chicago for his tour of Russia and 
Siberia. He seemed younger, more blithe and viva- 
cious than ever. 

“Ah, but I shall never return the compliment,” he 
said. “It is my last exploration, and so I must enjoy 
it best of all. Only I hope that I shall live long 


enough to finish the book. And then! Pouf! I hope 
the end comes quickly. I could not endure illness, | 
have never been ill.” 

I asked him how long his Russian tour would 
require, 

“Six months might do for a nice tour. But that 
is too soon to write of a great race. I shall take 
two years for Russia and two for Siberia. The tray- 
eler who writes history for a race cannot say good 
morning and good night and then regard himself an 
authority. I shall become one of those people. Then 
I shall write only what I know.” 

He died of heart disease while dancing with some 
peasants near St. Petersburg. It was the end he 
wished for; the quick, merry finish to a quick and 
blithe heart. 

One night during his last stay in Chicago, one of 
the foremost editors of that city invited Du Chaillu 
to a dinner, and, introducing the merry little nomad to 
a roomful of distinguished people, said: 

“I have the honor to introduce M. Du Chaillu, 
the famous explorer and historian.” 

“It was a terrible embarrassment,” he told me next 
day; “there was nobody there who would call me 
‘Paul’ after that. I was mistered and mistered, but 
I could not tell my stories. I was made so grand. So 
I went upstairs to see my friends’ babies, and came 
away for ‘illness’—the illness which pretense always 
gives me!” 

We always wondered why Du Chaillu didn’t marry 
and nurture some children of his own. 

“How could I marry the woman I love?” he would 
say. “I must break her heart. I could not take her 
with me forever and I must go, go, go. I shall die 
traveling. That is my passion; a passport is my 
marriage license. The woman is like the savage— 
she is everywhere and everywhere her true self— 
better than the best we have believed of her. The Es- 
quimau girl and the Newport belle—they are very 
much the same after you have passed the attire—very 
sweet, most good, better than we men.” 

The ebulliency of youth never left him. He was 
born in 1835 in one of the parishes adjoining New 
Orleans. His father was a trader and went to the 
coast of Africa when Paul was a boy in his teens. 
He became acquainted with some of the semi-savage 
tribes and before he was twenty had mastered a dozen 
tongues and accumulated the nucleous of a splendid 
collection of ethnological curios. In 1855 he penetrat- 
ed the wildest and least known portions of the African 
wilderness. His first published accounts of the lives 
and habits of the ape-like midgets of that region as- 
tonished an incredulous world. Since then he has 
penetrated every latitude and longitude of the known 
world and his stories have become a part of the 
history of the century. 


When he was leaving for Russia, he was so con- 
vinced that it would be his last great voyage that 
he went to a physician for examination. 


“Heart, lungs, kidneys, liver and blood—you are 
as sound as a plow-boy!” the doctor told him. 

“So much the better,” laughed Paul. “Now I am 
sure that I shall be shot or drowned. No disease for 
me; no quarantine. The finish shall be quick.” 

There was neither pose nor pretense in his extraor- 
dinary love for children. “Uncle Paul” they all 
called him, and no matter how busy his days or how 
brief his visit he always found time to visit his child- 
friends. In size and simplicity, in ingenuous and care- 
free mirth, in roguery and love of adventure he was 
never more than a boy—nor less. The truth of his 
writings have been proved and fixed by later and 
stealthier explorers. The beauty of them, for those 
who knew and loved them for themselves, needed no 
later approval, no hard-won endorsement, — 
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NANCE O’NEIL 


BY J. H. R. 


the Olympic Theater, Monday night, a young 
A woman named Nance O’Neil impersonated Su- 
dermann’s Magda in a manner to convince all 
fair critics that the piece is not a counterfeit after all. 
“Magda” has been much played by many gifted women. 
Nance O’Neil does not play it at all; she realizes it. 
\Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s Magda was a splendid example 
oferaftsmanship, which left you unconvinced at the last. 
\iss O’Neil’s Magda is “poor acting,” by all technical 
standards, but it visualizes and verifies the story which 
Herman Sudermann tries to tell. 

Hysteria is the only degree of emotional excite- 
ment that will account for the masterly vituperation 
which Magda pours upon Von Keller’s head in the 
tensest scene of this play. There was a time when 
Bernhardt acted herself into hsyteria ; Clara Morris, at 
fine intervals, wrought herself into unmistakable par- 
oxysms of absolute passion; Mrs. Leslie Carter fools 
herself into frenzies that carry and convince you in 
spite of your certainty that her impersonations have 
nothing to do with dramatic art. In the scene in which 
she vivisects the cowardly heart of the lover of her 
girlhood, Miss O’Neil throws off all those restraints 
which “finished” actresses never relinquish. She 
is hysterical. Her gestures are ungraceful. Her poses 
are awkward, brutal, hideous. She forgets phrasing, 
elocution, technique. Repression? There is none. 
Power in reserve? There is none. 

And why should there be? At the moment of the 
supreme agony of a woman’s heart, the toppling crest 
of her life’s tragedy, is there repression, is there re- 
serve, is there poise? The soul-corroded woman, tak- 
ing her first and final stab at the “respectable” pol- 
troon who has “loved” her into an engulfing cesspool 
of lies and lechery, forgets her Delsarte. So does 
O'Neil. If she can act she doesn’t do so in Magda, 
but you go away saying: “There was such a woman, 
after all.” 

Miss O’Neil is heralded as the young American 
iragedienne. In repose she suggests the dominant, 
the heroic, the tragic. But in voice, in manner, in 
action she expresses the almost pitiful poignancy of 
feminine dependency. A woman of unusual stature 
and physique, she is yet gracefully alert, nervously 
at ease, infinitely womanly. It would be idle or fool- 
ish to guess at or predict her possibilities. She begins 
by destroying all traditions of her art and, doing so, 
convinces you that she is right. In the East, I foresee, 
the captious will class her with the upstarts, though 
she is a better Magda than Mrs. Campbell, since she 
makes plausible a story that was incredible in the 
hands of her predecessors. There is something of 
Davenport and Langtry and Carter in her. Hints of 
the maid and the queen and the quean, just as they 
are in every developed woman, are in her face, words 
and motions. The critics will have fun with her, but 
she will capture and hold the honest hearts of the 
multitude. Hers may not be high art, but it helps 
some, because it makes you forget criticism, stirs 
your blood or starts a tear. 

“Criticism is but the opinion of one man. Its value 
depends upon its honesty.” There is no use in crit- 
icising Nance O’Neil’s Magda because one cannot 
measure her work by any established standards. But 
she will pluck at your heartstrings without seeming 
to try; she will thrill and terrify you, though she 
defy every theorem of her profession in so doing. 

The audience which greeted her opening perform- 
ance at the Olympic was small. It was apparent that 
the people of St. Louis knew Magda too well and 
Nance O’Neil too little. Ibsen’s “Hedda Gabler,” 
billed for Saturday matinee, would have been a better 
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medium of introduction for this interesting young 
woman and her excellent company. Her repertory 
for the week includes “Camille,” “Elizabeth, Queen 
of England” and “The Jewess”—quite an array of 
well-tried pieces—an evidence that McKee Rankin, 
her manager and fellow actor, is willing to challenge 
comparison with the great women of the stage. 


ob be ce cle 
LOVE 


BY EDMOND HOLMES. 


LOVE thee, dearest, for thine own dear sake, 
Not for the sake of love; for love to me 
Came in thy guise, and bade my heart awake 

From dreams of love’s delight to love of thee. 
Not for love’s sake, but for thy very own— 
Yet Love, immortal Love, is well content 
That I should love thee for thyself alone, 
Since thy sweet self is love’s embodiment, 
Not for love’s sake I love thee, but for thine, 
I love my dream of love—the vision fair 
That lured my footsteps to Love's altar shrine, 
And taught my heart to kneel in hope and prayer; 
And gazing upward I beheld—thy face. 
From the New York Tribune. 
ah ch eh hb 
FOR THE DEFENCE 


BY GRACE S. RICHMOND. 


they gave her a world of trouble. It was Nich- 

olas who had dubbed them her orphans. Nich- 
olas? Yes, he was her brother. That is to say—he 
was quite as much her brother as young Cheney and 
Brentwell and Tom Ward were her orphans. But 
he was a great comfort to her, as brothers, who do 
not make love to a girl, but who do things for her, 
and listen sympathetically to her opinions and her trou- 
bles, and help her to get rid of the really trouble- 
some orphans from time to time, can always be. 

Nicholas had made sand houses and snow forts 
with Roberta at one period of their history; at an- 
other he had carried her schodl books and escorted her 
to and from skating rinks and dancing classes; and 
now that college and law-school days were over and 
he was once more her next door neighbor, he had 
fallen into the old réle, which he averred fitted both 
himself and the girl with the easy comfort of a pair of 
well-worn shoes. 

“Which of the orphans is on your mind now?” 
Nicholas inquired that blistering July morning when 
he had overtaken Roberta after a hot hurry of a 
block and a half. She was frowning over an open 
note, which she now thrust quickly into its envelope. 
She looked up and smiled a greeting as he fell into 
step, but the puzzled frown returned. 

“It’s my oldest one,” she explained, with her eyes 
upon the thick envelope. “What do you think he 
wants now?” 

“Oh, some little thing, I suppose,” Nicholas guessed. 
“The earth, or a large share of it.” 

“He does, indeed. And I don’t know what to do 
about it.” 

“Offer him one county in—er—Oklahoma.” 

“He wants me to go camping with Mrs. Lansing’s 
party, and she’s invited me. I don’t care for Mrs. 
Jack Lansing, Nick.” 

“Neither do I,” said Nicholas, gravely. “Not a 
picayune.” é 

“His sister will be there. She’s an old school 
friend of mine, you know, and he’s got her to tease me 
tremendously. Of course I see through that. The 
Rush Lansings will go, and they’re really very nice, 
you know. Mrs. Rush keeps Mrs. Jack from doing 
too crazy things.” 

“Not always. Mrs. Rush can’t always get up early 


ee were three of them, and between them 
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enough in the morning to get ahead of her vivacious 
sister-in-law.” 

“The Everetts are going, and Marguerite Alling, 
and ——” 

“And—incidentally—Mr. Earle Brentwell himself.” 

“Of course—when he can get away. He suggests 
that he may not be able to be there much.” 

“T hadn’t heard of the rush of clients to his new 
office,” mused Nicholas. “Well, Bobby, is that state- 
ment intended as a lure, do you think?” 

“I’m not sure,” said Roberta, slowly, and looking 
“What I am certain of is that it is one.” 

“I think you would better go,” 


away. 

Nicholas laughed. 
he advised. 

“Why ?” 

“Because you don’t seem to care much about go- 
ing. If I thought you really yearned to go I should 
say ‘don’t.’ ” 

“Why ?” 

“Because summer camps are the most dangerous 
places in the world for girls with eyes of a certain 
shade of dark blue, edged thickly about with long 
and artistically draped lashes.” 

“Why?” 

“See here, Bobby,” said Nicholas, with emphasis, 
“if you continue to ask me ‘why’ with that expression 
and that drawl, I shall be forced to say something 
which will cause you regret.” 

“Why ?” 

He turned upon her, looked steadily down into her 
uplifted eyes for a moment, while something unspoken 
deepened and darkened in his own, then began in 
a different tone and in an impetuous way, which quite 
transformed him on the instant: “Because there is no 
question in the world that you are the ——” Then he 
stopped abruptly, glanced over his shoulder, and mur- 
mured under his breath: 

“I thought I recognized the excited tread of an 
orphan. He’s been following us from the corner. I 
leave you here—he will then eagerly join you. Be 
tender of him, Bobby—he’s very young. And so are 
you.” 

Roberta looked after him thoughtfully as his broad 
shoulders plunged up a stairway. “Now, I wonder 
if he really was going up there?” she said to herself. 
She glanced up at the list of offices by the door. “Oh, 
the White, Denning & White office is there. Perhaps 
he was.” 

The next instant the orphan had overtaken her, 
and she was smiling at him in the innocently surprised 
way young persons have when they have been con- 
fidently expecting an event. 

“Oh, so awfully glad to meet you, Miss Roberta,” 
stammered the orphan, joyously. “I was afraid Wen- 
dell was going all the way with you, you know. I 
am in such deadly fear of him I shouldn’t have dared 
make a third.” 

“Afraid of -Mr. Wendell?” Roberta asked, with 
lifted eyebrows. “Please explain why.” 

“Oh, he has such a confounded, cynical, elder- 
brotherly attitude toward you, you know—sort of a 
big watch-dog, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know,” returned Roberta, thought- 
fully. “I’m glad if he has. I need a watch-dog.” 

“You do?” 

“Yes,” said Roberta, glancing up at young Cheney’s 
blushing cheeks. “People who are afraid of other 
people wouldn’t be any protection at all in an emer- 
gency.” 

“Oh, Miss Roberta,” cried the orphan, piteously, 
“you’re always so hard on a fellow! What have I 
done to—to—deserve a hit like that? Why, I—why, 
you know, Miss Roberta—there’s nothing in the world 
I wouldn’t do for ——” 

“Mr. Cheney,” said Roberta, stopping short and 
looking at him, great dismay in every line of her art- 
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less countenance, “I’m awfully, awfully sorry—but do 
you know I’ve certainly left a parcel back there at 
Crowninshields? It’s of great importance—would 
you mind just going back to that drug-store and tele- 
phoning for me? I really musn’t stop—I’ve an en- 
gagement for luncheon. Tell them it’s a small flat 
box done up in white tissue—from the jeweler’s. Oh, 
thank you so much. I knew you would—you’re al- 


” 





ways so kind 

It was a smile to remember, the one she bestowed 
on him as, gasping slightly, but with uplifted hat and 
a devoted Jook, he left her. Though after he got 
fully away he reflected that the smile was just a lit- 
tle bit nearer a full laugh than he could have wished, 
It was so difficult always to know what Miss Roberta 


ab 

“I don’t understand you, Nicholas Wendell,” de- 
clared Roberta, with indignation. “And I say again, 
I’m not responsible for such things. I don’t do a 
thing—not one thing—to make them act so.” 

Having made this final statement, she leaned back 
in the big Cantonese veranda chair, her delicate white 
skirts sweeping softly about her in the warm July 
moonlight. The two were alone on this side of the 
great white-columned portico. It was a favorite spot, 
for this angle caught the breeze from the river if so 
much as a breath was stirring. ‘There was not even 
that to-night. Nicholas had more than once pulled 
out his handkerchief to draw it across his forehead 
as he leaned against the pillar. He sat on the step be- 
low Roberta, clad in the thinnest of summer garb. 
There was seldom an evening now that he did not 
come through the hedge and across the lawn. Some- 
times he had a game in the tennis court with Ned 
and Leslie, and sometimes everybody went out on 
the river; but often, as to-night, he and Roberta sat 


meant. 


quietly in the river corner of the portico and talked 
idly. 

“Not one thing,” repeated Roberta, incisively, after 
a moment’s silence, during which she had waited im- 
patiently for Nicholas to answer. For what is the 
use of an argument like this one if it is to be allowed 
to drop by the person who has made the accusation? 

“You think you don’t,” said Nicholas, accepting this 
evident challenge to further combat. “I’ll admit, for 
the sake of doing you all possible justice, that you 
think you don’t. I’ve watched you through affair after 
affair, and I’ve come to believe that you don’t quite 
mean to do all the mischief you really do. But the 
point is that you do it just the same. You do it, 
Bobby—you can’t get around that.” 

“I should say that not meaning to do it was quite 
enough,” said Roberta, with decision. 

“Not in a court of law. It’s manslaughter, the best 
face you can put on it.” 

“Nonsense!” said Roberta, and pushed her chair 
three inches farther back from the steps. 

“When—it’s a hot night,” observed Nicholas. He 
ran his hand through a mass of thick brown locks, 
pushing them back from a broad brow which gleamed 
white in the moonlight. By day his face was of warm, 
tanned tints, but now his somewhat finely chiseled feat- 
ures stood out in shades of ivory, which Roberta noted 
with some inward admiration. Presently she rose 
from her chair and came to sit upon the topmost step, 
where she could observe her accuser more closely. In 
carrying on a difficult argument it is always well to 
be eye-to-eye with one’s opponent. 

“Just what do I do?” she asked, looking at him 
with a face full of perplexity. “Please tell me. De- 
scribe it. If you know so well what it is, make me 
understand it, so that I may avoid it,” 


” 


“Avoid it!” repeated Nicholas, laughing back at 
her. “You avoid it! Oh, Bobby, you make me laugh. 
You do, indeed.” 
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Nicholas caught at her 


" Roberta arose quickly. 
hand. 

“Sit down,” he begged, with instant gravity, “I 
won’t laugh about what is really no laughing matter. 
Only—I seemed to hear an electric dynamo asking 
for a theory of electricity, so that it might avoid 
being dangerous to touch.”” 

“You're a silly fellow,” said Roberta, distinctly. 
But she sat down. It was cooler on the step than in 
the cushioned Cantonese chair. 

“Tt’s a little difficult for me to tell you exactly,” 
began Nicholas, his eyes on the river lying darkly 
below the willows, “because tle points of a woman’s 
attraction—her fascination—are too subtle to be de- 
scribed. But I’ll try to tell you. First, though—” he 
paused, hesitated, smiling to himself; then held out 
one well-knit hand. “This, Roberta,” said he “is a 
little article, framed in silver, such as lies on your 
dressing-table. It is capable of faithfully reflecting 
whatever it is confronted with. Look into it carefully, 
critically, and learn what is the foundation for my 
charge.” 

Slowly he brought the hand to face the girl’s 
face flatly, as one holds a mirror for a friend. 
“Oh, no!” cried the girl, impatiently. 

mind. that—leave it out.” 

“IT can’t leave it out,’ Nicholas returned, with 
the air of an unbiased lawyer considering the points 
of a case which has been put into his hands. “It’s 
there—a potent element in the prosecution.” 

“T can’t help it that I’m not cross-eyed.” Roberta 
defied him. “And I’m not responsible for a healthy 
complexion. There’s nothing unique in those things. 
All girls have them.” 

“Pardon me,” observed Nicholas, examining at- 
tentively in the moonlight the hand which had played 
the part of mirror, as if it still retained the image it 
had been supposed to reflect. Then he sighed deeply, 
thrust his hands far down into his pockets and shook 
his head. “Pardon me,” said he, “but all girls do not 
have them. They have eyes and noses and cheeks and 
he spoke 


“Never 
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hair, but your particular combination— 
slowly and judiciously—‘“is not easily paralleled. Still 
—to please you—for I know how women despise in- 
discriminating flattery, and I would avoid all sem- 
blance of it—I will admit that beauty is not the larg- 
est item in the bill of fascination. You might possess 
it and still fail to attract permanently. It’s this other 
thing I find fault with.” 

“Well, then, hurry up and define it, and let’s have 
it over. Anybody would know at first sight that you 
were a young lawyer, you take so many words and 
say everything so elaborately, and when you are all 
through you haven’t said anything.” 


Nicholas’s hearty laugh rang out. He pulled his 
hands out of his pockets and smote them lightly to- 
gether. “First telling blow for the defence!” he cried, 
softly. 

“Define your accusation,” retorted Roberta, shortly. 

“I can’t. define it, but I can tell you what you do. 
Now, for instance, take young Elliot—I admit young- 
sters of his age are your easiest game——” 
-“Game!” 


“Well—forgive the unfortunate word—they most 
easily fall victims to your unintentional attraction. 
Wait, just hear me out. Now, you haven’t known 
young Elliot a week, and have no special reason to be 
interested in his fortunes. But last evening he came 
in and rushed to tell you first of all that he had se- 
cured a position on the Sentinel—a fairly good one 
for a boy just out of college, to be sure, but nothing 
at all remarkable. Now, then, what did you do?” 

“Well, what did I do?” cried the girl. “Congrat- 
ulated him, just as anybody would, and in the most 
commonplace way——" 


“My dear, impetuous young friend,” said Nicholas, 
most gravely regarding her as she bent towards him, 
“pardon me once more. You did congratulate him as 
anyboyd would—as in fact we all did—but you did 
not do it in the most commonplace way. Yes, | 
know—all you said was, ‘Oh, Mr. Elliot, really? Isn’t 
that fine? I’m so glad!’—and gave him your hand, 
as anybody would. But the delighted, sympathetic, 
soulful expression in those eyes of yours—well—F}- 
liot simply gazed back at you as if you had told him 
you loved him. It was all up with him from that 
moment—any idiot could see it.” 

“It’s very evident one did,” Roberta retorted, with 
fire in the glance she gave him. “What would you 
have had me do? Gaze fixedly at his collar and mum- 
ble the words without a particle of expression?” 

“It would have been safer, and far less liable to 
be misunderstood. Elliot is now yours for life. He’s 
a new orphan, and I prophesy he will be a trouble- 
some one. You see, he flatters himself that you care.” 

“Well, I do care,” said Roberta, defiantly. 

“Oh, you do! Excuse me, then there is nothing 
more to be said.” : 

“T care about all of my friends. It would be very 
selfish not to. I care what happens to you——” 

“Thank you—thank you very much. I appreciate 
that. You care what happens to Elliot, a week-old 
acquaintance, and you care what happens to me. We 
are in the same class——” 

“You will be soon,” murmured Roberta, wickedly. 
Nicholas stood up. 

“Tt’s a hot night,” he said, with great calm of 
manner. “Much too hot to sit indoors by a light 
studying up a little matter of dispute over a land- 
claim, but I think I must go and do it.” 

He picked up his: straw hat from the veranda floor 
and stood before her—a tall, straight figure—in the 
midsummer moonlight. After a moment he _ went 
slowly down to the bottom step, turned, and presum- 
ably would have said “Good-night” had not the girl 
upon the top step asked in a surprised way, “Oh, are 
you going?” 

“T think so.” It was said most pleasantly. 

“Nick——” 

“Yes—” for she hesitated. 

“Please—don’t go.” 

“T won't,” he answered, promptly. He came back 
up the steps with one leap, flung his hat away, and 
sat down, smiling. Roberta retreated to the Cantonese 
chair. Nicholas swung about, and reaching up his 
hand, said in a tone which differed a little from the 
one he had used so far this evening: 

“Shake hands, Bobby. I can’t quarrel with you. 
When you condescend to say ‘Please don’t go’—in that 
tone—I feel that I’m in danger of becoming an orphan 
myself.” 


She shook her head. “You? Never.” 





“There’s no telling. You don’t often waste that 
tone on me. You keep your sisterly expression for 
me. I can withstand that. But if you were to try 
any of your pretty little tricks s 





She leaned forward, smiling; bent low, and looked 
into his face. The spirit of mischief was in her eyes 
as they met his, and so she let them rest lingeringly 
there. Still smiling, she leaned nearer and nearer. His 
eyes steadily returned her gaze, but his lips were grave. 
This lasted until her breathing quickened perceptibly, 
and she drew suddenly back, to say with a little 
laugh—“There—I knew it. You see you are fire- 
proof,” 

“Am I?” he answered, so low that she barely 
caught the words. Then he looked off into the deep 
shadows by the river, drawing a long breath. “Yes— 
I stood that—because I knew you didn’t mean it. You 
tempted me mightily to kiss you then—and you would 
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have had only yourself to blame if I had. But— 
if I ever kiss the girl I love it won’t be because she 
dares me to do it, and because I can’t refuse the dare.” 

“Did you think that was what I meant?” Roberta 
seemed angry in earnest now. She sprang up. He 
was on his feet also on the instant. 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” he said, rapidly. “I un- 
derstood you. You were only taking me at my word 
and trying one of the ‘pretty tricks.’ You didn’t ex- 
pect me to take advantage of it—you trusted me not to. 
What I meant was—that if ever I kiss the girl I 
love it will be because neither she nor I can wait 
another moment for that kiss.” 

She did not see the color come into his face with 
these words, for moonlight does not reveal color. 
And, besides, her head was turned away. Something 
in his voice—the same strange thing that had been in 
in it for a moment in the morning just before he 
left her—gave her a startled thrill. She did not find it 
easy to reply. And Nicholas stood beside her in si- 
lence—as if he had said a thing that a girl could an- 
swer. 

“T suppose,” said Roberta, presently, with an effort 
at her usual manner, “you think that I try these— 
what you call ‘little tricks—on other people?” 

“Heaven forbid!” 

She looked up quickly, and met eyes of fire. 

“If I thought you did—like the one you showed 
me just now——” 

“Of course I don’t!” Her head went up proudly. 
But her hands were all at once cold and shaking, on 
this hot summer night. He caught them both in his 
and held them fast. 

“I have played this part of good friend and bro- 
ther till it is played out,” he said, with a restrained 
vehemence which she felt in every nerve. “This old 
joke about the orphans—it cuts me so now I can’t 
bear it. Never a fellow of them all comes near you 
that I don’t long to take him by the throat and shout 
‘Hands off!’ When that chump Cheney went off 
with you this morning I could have shot him in the 
back. Nice spirit for a brother!—I can’t complain 
of a look or a word you give them, All this we’ve 
talked of to-night was just a balm to soothe my ache, 
[ know they adore you simply because no sane man 
can help it—not because you coax them into it. I 
could look on and see it all if I just knew it was 
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different with me. I mean—that 
sweetness and light you gave them—your 
sweetness—your own self—belonged to me——’ 

He broke off, bending to look searchingly into her 
downbent face. It was turned away as far as it 
could be turned, with her hands in bondage. 

“You’ve a tender heart, I know,” he went on, more 
slowly. “You hate to hurt me. But you are not pre- 
pared for this sudden change from a friend into a 
lover. We've both said scores of times that a tried 
old friendship like ours was better than any other re- 
lationship. I suppose you think so still. Don’t you 
know—don’t you know, Bobby, that a man couldn’t be 
a friend of yours forever and not want—infinitely 
more? I’ve been wanting more so long I’ve forgotten 
how the old, easy friendship seemed. I’ve kept up 
the game—because I was afraid I’d lose you altogether 
if I showed the change in me. But when you told 
me this morning that you might go into camp with 
the Lansings—and where Earle Brentwell—oh, I’m 
jealous—jealous as a school-boy lover——” 

He stopped, with a short, half-articulate sound, 
as of one who is reaching the place where he cannot 
choose his words. Roberta did not move. Suddenly 
he let her hands drop, and placing his own gently on 
either side of her head, turned it, resisting, where the 
moonlight could tell him what her lips did not. Then, 
as the heavy black lashes still held eyes which would 
not look up, he drew one deep breath, and turned 
away. 

“Forgive me—” he whispered, hoarsely. “But don’t 
offer me the friendship again. If I can’t have all, I’ll 
have nothing. I can’t endure to be near you another 
day on the old grounds. Just let me tell you 
once—because I won’t have another chance—that— 
love me or not—you’re just the sweetest, sweetest 
creature on God’s earth—and I’m glad I love you 
like this, whatever it costs. It—you—Good- 
night—Bobby——” 

He turned and ran down the steps. He paused 
for one brief glance back over his shoulder at the 
still white figure above him, when it moved, came 
swiftly to the end of the veranda, and bent toward 
him. 

“Nick,” said a young voice in the clearest soft tones 
imaginable, “did I say anything that made you think I 
wanted you to go?” 


For the second time that night he came back up 
the steps at a leap. “Don’t you want me to?” he asked, 
breathlessly. “Do you understand that I’m not will- 
ing to stay on any of the old conditions?” 

“For the most brilliant young attorney in the 
county,” murmured the girl, “it seems to me that Nich- 
olas Wendell is extraordinarily dull. I never sup- 
posed before that good lawyers gave up a case just as 
it was—almost—won.” 

“Oh, you consummate little—darling!” breathed 
Nicholas, with his head bent over hers. “You see— 
the argument for the defence was so strong—I wanted 
it to be strong. Bobby—do you remember 
how I said it must be if I ever kissed the girl I love? 

Ah—Bobby—do you mean it, dear? 
You never put your face up like that for anybody else 
—no—I know you never did. It’s just for me—for 
aner ..¢ 
From McClure’s, for April. 
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GIVE ME THE GOOSEQUILL 


BY H. R. R. HERTZBERG, 


Quite close it has rested to Millicent’s head; 
I’m sure it has heard what her thoughts have said— 
Quite close it has rested to Millicent’s head! 


GIVE me the goosequill from Millicent’s hat; 
It strikes me I could write a poem wi’ that; 
The queer little goosequill in Millicent’s hat! 


Perhaps if I dipped it in fluid of gold 
And guided it softly, her secrets were told— 
Perhaps, if I dipped it in fluid of gold! 


By just a few scratches it might, an’ it would 
To rose color alter this indigo mood— 
By just a few scratches it might, an’ it would! 


With ease it could teach me the words that to her 
Are jewels and flowers and honey and myrrh— 
With ease it could teach me the words dear to her! 


O, give me the goosequill from Millicent’s hat! 
It strikes me I could write a poem wi’ that; 
The queer little goosequill in Millicent’s hat! 
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That the causes underlying the consoli- 
dation or trust movement of the last few 
years have been principally speculative 
can no longer be doubted. The move- 
ments of securities on the New York 
stock exchange proved conclusively that 
the promotion syndicates were organized 
exclusively for the purpose of selling a 
huge amount of watered stock to the pub- 


- lic at abnormally inflated quotations. Pro- 


moters who successfully formed a 
combine invariably obtained, in compen- 
sation for their services, a generous share 
of common stock as a bonus, and it was, 
therefore, to their own purpose to do 
everything in their power to facilitate the 
manipulation of shares and to induce the 
public to buy at extravagant prices. The 
history of the International Paper, the 
American Steel & Wire, the Republic Iron 
& Steel, the United States Steel, and 
many other concerns which sprang into 
existence since 1897, furnishes striking 
evidence of the adroit methods employed 
by promoting syndicates to bamboozle 
the public and to enrich themselves at the 
expense of what is generally and sig- 
nificantly referred to as the ‘‘outsider.”’ 
The late occurrences in the stock market, 
the flurries in money rates, and the evi- 
dent perplexities which Morgan and his 
friends have-.to contend with at the pres- 
ent time, are one and all the outgrowth 
of the speculative orgies which accom- 
panied the consolidations in the industral 
and also in the railroad world. In a 
lately published work, entitled ‘‘Trust 
Finance,’ by Edward Sherwood Meade, 
we are furnished with an instructive dis- 
cussion of the causes, incidents and re- 
sults of trust promotion, and given an in- 
teresting insight into the ways by 
which stock-jobbers succeeded in 
inflating and disposing of their holdings 
of trust shares. As is well known, the is- 
suance of corporate bonds is not liked by 
investors, for the very simple reason that 
the bondholder has the right to ask for 
the appointment of receivers as soon as 
default has been made in the payment of 
fixed charges. Trust promoters being 
aware of this hostile attitude of the in- 
vesting public, they very shrewdly and 
designedly made it a practice to issue only 
small amounts of bonds, or none at all, 
in organizing their companies, and re- 
frained from issuing any until promotive 
holdings of bonds and shares had been 
disposed of to good advantage by origi- 
nal holders. Cash requirements were, in 
the meantime, covered by borrowings in 
secret. The history of the American 
Malting Company, to take only one sig- 
nal instance, proved that the manage- 
ment contracted a large floating debt 
while paying substantial dividends. While 
confiding holders of its shares were still 
impressed with the company’s seeming 
prosperity, steps were already taken 
which, in the end, precipitated a receiv- 
ership and a drastic reorganization. In 
regard to the results of the flotation of 
trust shares, and losses sustained by the 
public, Mr. Meade says: ‘‘While fairness 
compels us, with a few exceptions, to ex- 
onerate the trust-makers from the charge 
of fraud, they stand convicted of a sur- 
prising number of mistaken judgments. 
During the past four years, they have of- 
fered the public a large number of issues 
of industrial shares, and they have sold 
these stocks on the assurance of large re- 
turns. In few cases have their predic- 
tions been borne out by the event. While 


’ these men were sincere in their repre- 


sentations, there is no denying the fact 
that if their business ability is to be 
judged by the character of the proposi- 
tions which they have fathered, they 
must occupy a low rank. If they man- 
age their own business in the way in 
which they have managed the business 
of the trusts, both in respect to original 
capitalization and also in their subse- 
quent conduct of these enterprises, they 
are in serious danger of bankruptcy.” 
Mr. Meade’s assertions and conclusions 
are, in the main, in accord with the 
known facts. It seems, however, that he 
is, at times, inclined to be overcautious 
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in his censure of stock-jobbing methods. 
There is no need to mince matters when 
discussing such creations as the United 
States Steel Corporation or the _ ship 
trust. The latter was a promoter’s affair 
par excellence. It never commanded the 
confidence of the public and never will. 
Outrageously overcapitalized, not even 
the mighty name of Morgan can save 
the underwriting syndicate from the 


opprobrium of having promoted a 
swindle, pure and simple. The vol- 
ume under review contains a 


wealth of valuable information bearing 
upon the questions discussed, and abounds 
in well-considered reflections and com- 
ments. It is published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. Price, $1.25, net. 


ab 


A readable production of fiction, of the 
lighter sort, is ‘“‘Elizabeth’s Children,’ 
published by John Lane, New York. A 
perusal of its pages does not require any 
excessive amount of hard thinking. The 
characters are likable. The affectionate 
part of human nature is well represented, 
and there is delightful humor for all who 
can appreciate it. The critic is not in- 
clined to take the book seriously, for, as 
above stated, it is light throughout. It 
is good fiction literature for the warm 
season. The volume is neatly bound and 
well printed. he 


John Lane, New York, is the publisher 
of “Between the Lights,’ by Alice Her- 
bert, a little volume of decidedly meri- 
torious verse. Many of the lines are 
marked by a rare and charming subtility 
of faney and feeling. Through them all 
sounds the minor key of disillusionment, 
of abandoned hopes, and of vanished 
faiths. They are subjective, evidently. 
We give space to the following, entitled 
“To One Beloved:’’ 

“If you could only understand! 

How quick the kindly, careless hand 


Would be to comfort, if you knew 
My piteous human need of you! 


Ah, but before you feel for me, 
You must have lain with Misery. 
Kind heart, dear face, dear eyes, dear 


hand, 
Thank God, you cannot understand.” 


“Darrel of the Blessed Isles,’ is the 
latest product of the genial and homely 
Philosophy of Irving Bacheller, author of 
“Eben Holden.” In the preface to the 
book we are told that the author has 
sought to portray in Darrel ‘‘a force held 
'n fetters and covered with obscurity, yet 
Strong to make its way and widely felt. 
His troubles are, mainly, no fanciful in- 
vention. There is good warrant for them 


in the court record of a certain case, to- 
gether with the inference of a great law- 
yer who lived a time in its odd mystery. 
The author, it should be added, has giv- 
en success to a life that ended in fail- 
ure.’’ Darrel is a delightful expounder of 
healthy, useful philosophy. He is alter- 
nately serious and witty, kind at heart 
and, occasionally, expressing sentiments 
that have a profound human interest. 
Mr. Bacheller’s latest work deserves to 
be recommended to the reading public. 
It is stimulative of the right sort of 
thinking, and emphasizes the value of 
kindliness, charity and honesty in our re- 
lations with others. The book is publish- 
ed by the Lothrop Publishing Co., Bos- 
ton. 


John Corbin is the author of “A New 
Portrait of Shakespeare,” a _ scholarly 
discussion of the ‘‘case of the Ely Palace 
Painting as against that of the so-called 
Droeshout Original.’’ In his preface, the 
author says: ‘‘Many portraits of Shake- 
speare have been regarded by their parti- 
sans as taken from life; but none of them 
has been accepted as unquestionably gen- 
uine. Of late a painting, recently discov- 
ered—the so-called Droeshout Original— 
has been looked upon by the highest au- 
thorities as, in all probability, a life por- 
trait, and has been reproduced as of 
chief interest in biographies of the great 
dramatist. As yet this painting has not 
been described adequately, nor indeed 
in any but the most superficial manner. 
At the same time, another painting— 
the Ely Palace Portrait—which, in cer- 
tain points at least, is admitted to be of 
even greater interest, has been even 
more strangely neglected. The purpose 
of the present essay is to relate the 
history of these paintings as far as it 
is known, and to discuss their respect- 
ive claims to be regarded as genuine. 
The aim of the discussion will be to 
show that the so-called Droeshout Orig- 
inal is probably a fabrication, and that 
the Ely Palace painting is probably a 
life portrait of Shakespeare.’’ The little 
book is neatly bound, of excellent typog- 


raphy, and contains six photographic 
reproductions of Shakespeare. Published 
by John Lane, New York. 
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LOVE AND BEAUTY 


Spiritual development, material success 
and the general upliftment constitute no 
mean bounty. But loving has other re- 
wards. One of these is beauty. Not alone 
beauty of character and purpose and 
gentility of nature, but actual physical 
beauty, of contour, expression and grace. 
Hatred and pessimism take but a short 
time to wreck the most wondrous beauty. 
They set mean lines by the mouth; they 
contract and harden the eyes, fixing lit- 
tle wrinkles there to emphasize their 
stamp; they square the shape of the jaws; 
detracting from the beauty of its oval; 
and they give to the countenance whereon 
they sit a downward lilt that hollows the 
cheeks and dispels every vestige of 
beauty. 

And love? Love is the natural beauti- 
fier. It begins with the foundations. It 
makes young the heart, installing it as a 
veritable fountain of perpetual youth, 
to pump gladness and enthusiasm through 
every vein. It imparts physical poise as 
well as mental. As every impulse is filled 
with tenderness, so does every act be- 
come gentle and the bearing that of gen- 
uine culture. As every thought is pure 
and unselfish, so does it leave its im- 
print on the face. As optimism becomes 
a habit, so do the corners of the mouth 
go up, and wrinkles keep away. As faith 
and gladness are ever present, so do 
the eyes flash wide, and the creases of 
contraction are avoided. People who are 
plain and uninteresting have grown fas- 
cinating under the influence of loving. 
Women who are undoubtedly homely have 
changed till by common consent they were 
called beautiful. Men who were graceless 
have found a charm, For it is true that 
thought will alter not only the expression, 
but also the lines and contour of the 
features. 

Why does every man who is in love 
think his sweetheart not only beautiful, 
but the most beautiful woman in the 
world? Because he is blind? Not at all. 
Because he sees in her face, at flood-tide, 
that transcendent beauty which only 
love can impart; which radiates through 
eyes and lips and every pore of one’s be- 
ing, the forces of beauty alive in the 
heart and soul. 

What is the secret of perfect physical 
health? Harmony; optimism; perfect ac- 
cord with the physical conditions that 
constitute one’s environment. And these 
come out of loving. Where universal love 
prevails, nervous prostration and Kindred 
ills will be forgotten. There is a good 
deal of selfishness at the root of most 
physical ailments. If our minds were 
busy planning for the happiness of oth- 
ers, there would be less fussing over per- 
sonal symptoms. Those peculiarly Amer- 
ican diseases, nervous dyspepsia and 
nervous prostration, are somewhat inac- 
curately attributed to the national tend- 
ency to rush and hurry. It is the rush 
and hurry of self-interest that kill. There 
is nothing inspiring or invigorating to the 
tune of “every man for his own.” If 
the rush and hurry were somewhat 
prompted by the thought of the general 
good, the glow and gladness of living 
would offset the wear on our nerves.— 
Cosmopolitan. 
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EMBARRASSED 
“What a beautiful luncheon!” said the 
guest. ‘‘Yes,’’ answered Mr. Cumrox, 
“mother and the girls say it is all right.’’ 
“But you aren’t enjoying it.”” “No, ’ma 


little embarrassed. I’ve been standing 
over here trying to figure out which are 
the edibles and which are the decora- 


tions.” 
ch hb hb 
Diamond and combination rings in great 
variety at prices as low as possible for 
high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
southwest ‘corner Locust and Seventh 


streets. 


CALIFORNIA AND BACK, $47.50. 
May 3rd, 12th to 18th, inclusive, final 
limit July 15th. Descriptive matter and 
full information Union Pacific R. R., 903 
Olive St., St. Louis. 


Joast Jablets- 


LATEST NOVELTY FOR CLUBS, DENS, 
DINING ROOMS, ETC. 


SA. Hurtzeborn & Sons 


Jewelers, 
3/0 North Sixth Street. 
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Exhibition of Paintings 


Modern Masters 


Che Noonan-Kocian Galleries, 
617 Locust Street, 
Under the Direction of Mr. W. €. Brearley. 


| agen succeeding day renders cold water 
less endurable and makes a good Gas 
Water Heater more desirable. 


Jhe Oulean 
Gas Water Keater 


heats water quickly. Can be used in connec- 
tion with Any Coal or Gas Range. Consumes 


very little gas and is only.........---.... $ 
Set up complete in your house. 4.50 
Order Yours Before the Rush. 


This offer may be withdrawn at any time. 


Gas Stoves in plenty can be found; 
Any one can spare $2.00 in change; 
But this is the only place in town 
Where $2.00 are Good for a Good Gas Range. 


Backus Building, 
1031 Olive Street. 


Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 


BRANCH STORE, 710 N. TAYLOR, 
Tevernone: Deimar 1674. 
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100 New Rooms. 
ont, Ahe Monticello, 2: vere si. 


Engage family suites in new house with decorations to suit. 
L. C. IRVINE, President and Manager. 
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Camel Borax« 
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—BE SURE YOU GET THE— 
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CAMEL BORAX 


if you want to clear your house of 
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Moths, Bugs and Roaches. 85 re- 
cipes in every package. 
For Sale at all First 


Class St. Louis Grocers. 
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SOCIETY 


The diplomatic reception given at the 
St. Louis Club last Friday evening was 
the most alluring rendezvous, society 
ever had in St. Louis. It was given in 
honor of the visiting diplomats and their 
ladies and attended by the ultra-fashion- 
able set of the World’s Fair City. 

From cities of the West. from the 
astern metropolis, from the lovely hills 
of Virginia, from the North and South 
fair women and handsome men had 
gathered to be honored by and to do hon- 
or to the originators of the Louisiana 
Purchase commemoration and the dedica- 
tion of the great Exposition. 

The beautiful club rooms were in gala 
attire, with brilliant lights dancing above 
clustered palms and potted flowers and 
reflected in the glittering uniforms of the 
diplomats and the exquisite jewels at fair 
women’s throats, 

Regal toilets, mostly of white, pre- 
vailed and the precious stones worn by 
many women were superb. In the ag- 
gregate they represented several king’s 
ransoms, 


Mrs. D. R. Francis who, with her hus- 
band, led the receiving party, was ele- 
gantly attired in a white tucked moire 


chiffon, the decollete bodice outlined with 
medallion embroidery and held in place 
with a diamond butterfly, and a chain of 
diamonds below the soft meline collar 
around the throat. Mrs. Francis, who is 
a woman of many parts, was never more 








Unexpected Guests 


Are always welcome if you happen 


to have a Chafing Dish handy. We 
have a big line of them, all in nickel 
Simple in construction, per- 
fect in finish, patented burners. 
Prices range from $2.75 to $10.00 


each. 


ThePALAGE 


512 Locust Sf. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
io IN ST. Sg hae 


NE MAIN 676 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


silver. 





radiantly gracious than on that evening, 
and one of the most charming in an as- 
semblage of lovely women. 


Regally beautiful was Mrs. Daniel 
Manning, from whose tall and stately 
form floated an immense court train of 


ivory satin, richly ornamented in raised 
silk embroidery and appliqued lace. Mrs. 
Manning was the only one who wore in 
her hair a diamond tiara, the stones set 
in rich, filigree gold. With considerable 
pride the wife of ex-President Cleve- 
land’s former secretary displayed her Le- 
gion of Honor decoration with the re- 
mark that she was the only American 
woman who had been so honored by the 
French government. 

A lovely Baltimore belle in attendance 
was Miss Marie Cavendish Paugbourne, 
who came to the dedication with the 
Governor of Maryland’s party. She has 
the dazzling complexion in vogue along 
the shores of the Chesapeake Bay, and 
the richest dark-brown hair. Her gown 
was a Paris creation of exquisite white 
lace with real pearl ornaments around 
the decollete bodice. 

A hand-embroidered Filipino gown ot 
yusi cloth was worn by Mrs. George Mc- 
Bride, wife of Senator McBride, of Port- 
land, Oregon. Yusi is a material as fine 
as spider’s web with a dainty silver 
sheen. A delicate spray of maidenhair 
fern in green velvet was worn by Mrs. 
McBride in her hair, and a superb dia- 
mond collar encircled the bare throat. 
The Baroness Moncheur, wife of the 
Belgian Minister, in black velvet with 
angel sleeves of black jetted lace and a 
collarette ‘of pearls and diamonds, was 
most distinguished in appearance. 

The St. Louis women were in no wise 
behind the foreigners in beauty and style 
of gowns. Mrs. James Drummond, Mrs. 
James Lawrence Blair, Mrs. Byron Nu- 
gent, Mrs. C. H. Huttig, Mrs. George T. 
Cram, Mrs. Thomas McKittrick, Mrs. 
Will McKenna, Mrs. I. W. Morton, and 
Mrs. J. C. Van Blarcom were fascinating 
figures at the most brilliant function St. 
Louis society has ever known. 
Throughout last week one entertain- 
ment followed another in honor of the 
dedication visitors. In many instances 
hostesses entertained at their own func- 
tion, then appeared as guests at another 
on the same day. Mrs. J. C. Van Blar- 
com’s luncheon in honor of Mrs. Myron 
Herrick, of Cleveland, at which she was 
assisted by her cousin, Miss Louise 
Hodge, of Bloomington, Ill., brought to- 
gether many of the guests, who attended 
Mrs. George H. Shields’ reception to Mrs. 
Charles W. Fairbanks, wife of Senator 
Fairbanks, of Indianapolis, Ind., who is 
a National regent of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

Mrs. Howard Elliott entertained Mrs. 
Henry C. Corbin, wife of General Corbin, 
who with her husband was the guest of 
Col. and Mrs. S. W. Fordyce. Mrs. EIl- 
liott gave a luncheon in honor of their 
distinguished visitors. Others who enter- 
tained the Corbins were Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis D. Hirshberg, who gave a dinner 
to them on Thursday. 

The reception which the Wednesday 
Club gave to the Board of Lady Man- 
agers last Friday afternoon was one of 
the most delightful events in the series 
of entertainments during last week. It 
was an informal affair, and all the more 
pleasant after much observance of form- 
ality. Mrs. Anthony H. Blaisdell, Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore and Mrs. Edward Taus- 
sig comprised the receiving party on this 


b 

This week’s fashionable wedding will 
be that of Miss Bessie Kingsland, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Kingsland, and 
Mr. Merbrand Harvey, of London, Eng- 
land. The ceremony will be performed 
at St. Peter’s Lindell boulevard and 
Spring avenue, Saturday at 6 o’clock. 
Miss Kingsland has selected for her maid 
of honor Miss Margot A. Postlewait. Her 
bridesmaids will be Miss Sallie Ricker- 
and Miss Belle 


occasion. 


son, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
Lane. Mr. Harvey’s best man will be his 
brother, Dr. Harvey, of Chicago, and 


Messrs. H. Chauvenet, G. H. Clark, and 
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fine Diamonds 


-AND OTHER— 


#PRECIOUS STONES. 


Mounted and Unmounted at 


F. W. Drosten’s, 


Seventh and Pine Streets. 
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For Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 


Oe 


Gus Voiat, Proprieter. 
(formerly of Planters Hotel.) 





String Quintette evenings 
Music Director H. Wallace. 


Colonial Cafe 


Sournwesr Corner 
Grand Avenue and 
Morgan Street. 


D. 1475—Lindell 109. 


Saint Louis. 
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Ladies’ hours every morning except Sunday. 


Muegge Institute, 


PECCPOPDECCODO ERO ERROR 


AUG. H. MUEGGE, Director. 
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CREOLE RODOT CREE ete POT a ri it a 


OPENS NEXT WEEK 
NATATORIUM FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Water and Building Heated on Cool Days. Filtered Water. 


Expert Teachers for Children and Adults. 


On Wednesdays, from 7 a. m. to 10 p. m. ladies and gentlemen may swim together. Full dress required- 


Grand Avenue and Hickory Street, 
TEL. D 1745. 


Send for Catalogue. 


WM. A. STECHER, Secretary. 
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A reception will follow the 
ceremony at the Kingsland home, in 
Delmar boulevard, and immediately af- 
ter the bride and bridegroom will leave 
for a honeymoon tour East. 

Face and scalp treated by massage and 
electricity at Fidelia Cosmetic Parlors, 
DeMenil Bldg., Seventh and Pine. 

On Monday next, Mrs. A. Deane Coop- 
er will give a unique entertainment in 
honor of Mrs. William Andrews, of 
Washington, D. C., who is a member of 
the Board of Lady Managers of the 
World’s Fair. The affair will be oriental 
in every respect, the ladies who assist 
the hostess and the hostess herself wear- 
ing imported Japanese kimonas of rich- 
est fabrics and embroidery. A _ parlor 
talk on Japan will be given by Mrs. 
Cooper, who has spent a great deal of 
time in the Flowery Kingdom. The 
members of the Chapter O, of the P. 
D. P. Society will all be present to enjoy 
the Oriental splendors prepared by the 
hostess. who also proposes to give her 
guests some dainty Eastern novelties in 
refreshments. The ladies who will as- 
sist are Mesdames T. K. Cooper, A. J. 
Moriarty, Fred Sharleigh, Charles Mis- 
ker, of Philadelphia, and Miss Blanche 


Moriarty. 
9, Me eke 


“Why, George, what an enermous pile 
of letters,” exclaimed the bride of a 
week. ‘Billets doux, I suppose.’’ ‘No, 
my dear,” replied the other half of the 
sketch. “They are billies overdue.” 
“But, George, dear, you don’t mind the 


Tom Eaton. 


shoe bill, I’m sure,’ pouted the bride, 
“especially when the boot bears’ the 
name of ‘Swope.’ Swope’s shoes, you 


know, are best in fit, finish and durabil- 
ity, and, of course, you get your money’s 
Swope’s is at 311 North Broad- 
S, A, 


worth.”’ 


way, St. Louis, U. 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 


or Tns St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appciatments, its superior cuisine 
service and refined patrenage. 
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Dr. Matthew J. Hickey, 


Office Hours: 
= 9a. m. to S p.m. 


Dentist, 
N.W. Cor. Grand and Finney. 
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THEATRICALS 
THE MOCKING BIRD. 


Brass instruments in the orchestra 
worked industriously at the Century 
Sunday night, had the effect of mitigat- 
ing the sounds, as of baser metal, that 
came with fine disdain for tune or vocal 
beauty, from the other side of the foot- 
lights. 

Mr. A. Baldwin Sloane’s orchestra is 
vulgar and cheap, but considering the 
vocal horrors it helped to smother one is 
inclined to feel grateful to him for its 
noise and bluster. ‘‘The Mocking Bird,’’ 
by the Messrs. Rosenfeld and Sloane, 
styled a ‘‘Romantic comic opera,”’ is an 
iniquitous affair. It is neither romantic, 
comic, nor operatic, though it is a feeble 
imitation of ‘“‘light’’ opera as she was 
written a decade ago. As a sop to the 
Cerberus of to-day, i. e., the ‘musical 
comedy” fiend, Mr. Sloane drags in “Sly 
Musette,” of which we know well the 
Luders and other brands, and a ‘‘Moon” 
song, which for the sake of frankness 
should be spelled with a ‘‘C’’—this last is 
a fine example of musical generalizing. 

The libretto has plot—so much that 
neither player nor auditor could unravel 
it—and there are “‘big’’ speeches, intend- 
ed to be serious, for the soubrette star 
and “‘others’’ whose names shafl not be 
dragged from the obscurity by which 
they have been shielded. 

The soubrette star has a sweet, pretty 
face, speaks delightful and sings ac- 


The Mirror 


ceptably in a rich but limited mezzo- 
soprano voice. 

Just why she should insist upon shed- 
ding an uncertain radiance from the cen- 
ter of the stage, when she could so bril- 
liantly illuminate an end of the swaying 
first line is not apparent. 


els 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 


Forest Park Highlands had an old- 
fashioned opening on Dedication Day, 
and a Sunday attendance that impressed 
everybody that summer had come in 
spite of chilly weather. The Highlands is 
in excellent shape for a larger business 
than ever during the season now at hand. 
So many new amusement devices have 
been added to the old ones, the novelty 
of which seems never to wear off, that 
visitors find themselves amply occupied 
during an afternoon and evening, to say 
nothing of that excellent Hopkins show 
in the Pavilion and Signor Liberati’s 
concerts on the stage and in the grounds. 
The Signor is a pastmaster in the art of 
making up a programme. This after- 
noon’s music ensemble is a sample of his 
keen knowledge of how to build up a 
pleasing and popular musical spread: 


1. March, ‘‘Remembrance’’......... Liberati 
2. Overture, ‘‘Semiramide’’......... Rossini 
3. Waltz, ‘“‘The Serenade’’......... Herbert 
4. Grand Fantasia on Guonod’s Ope- 

COM ccs SScartiate: e¥sanesueeien Godfrey 


Faust, Mirella Valse from Faust, con- 
cluding with La Reine de Saba, Mirel- 


la, Faust, Romeo and Juliet, Faust,An- 
dante, Le Reine de Safla, Andagio and 
Soldier chorus from Faust. 
&. Cornet. 8010; “GROG i idcincdisc vcs Liberati 
Signor A. Liberati. 
be 


Our old friends, Professor William 


“ Weil and his orchestra, will hold forth at 


Creve Coeur Lake, this summer, where 
a new music pavilion has been erected, 
in addition to the longest and most 
unique scenic railway in the world. A 
track of five thousand feet strings all 
along the mountain side, gradually going 
down to the bank of the lake, past ver- 
dure, shade trees and moss-banked 
rocks. There is no other scenery to this 
scenic railway save Nature herself. A 
pretty pavilion at the end of a two hun- 
dred-foot pier, built out into the lake, 
will be another new attraction. A fleet 
of small boats for rowing and sailing, 


and two steam launches will be main- 
tained on the lake for lovers of aquatic 


sports. be 

The season at Delmar Garden will 
open Sunday, May 17, with Couturier’s 
band of fifty pieces as the chief attrac- 
tion. Concerts will be given in the pavil- 
ion in the afternoon and evening. They 
will be strictly first-class. Besides this 
chief attraction, there will be many oth- 
er novel features of entertainment. The 
cottage restaurant will again be under 
the excellent management of the Delmar 














claim to the distinctive term, “The Shirt Store.” 
is the study of shirt fashions and shirt making given more serious thought 


seen in other ready-to-wear shirts. 





THE SHIRT STORE. 


’Tis by the right of our might as a strong factor in the shirt world that we lay 


than here—the results are a high achievement not equaled elsewhere in our city. 


Our shirtings are imported by us direct from France and Scotland; designs and 


colorings are in advance of those shown by custom-shirt makers and never 


authoritative fashions, always in good taste, are appreciated by all who see them. 


Everything new in Madras and genuine French Percales, both plaited and plain 
negligee styles, either attached or detached cuffs, 


“The Coat Shirt.” 


$1 and the finest qualities up to $3.50. 


Wernee-Giecte 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Sedbenth. 


We know that nowhere else 


The advantage of exclusiveness and 











































When all else is wrong, 
black is right. 

When all else is right, 
so’s black. 

A black suit is a ward- 
robe necessity. Becoming 
to any man—correct on 
any occasion—dressy in 
all seasons. 

A MacCarthy - Evans 
black suit is a suit made 
from non-fading, non-rust- 
ing black fabric—a suit 
that is smart and properly 
conservative in style—all 


at once. It has the Mac- 
Carthy - Evans tailoring 
touch. 


$25 to $50—and any 
price in between. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS 
TAILORING CO. 


820 OLIVE. MAIN 2647. 
The Post Office is Opposite 
















company. The dramatic season, soon to 
commence, will consist entirely of Weber 
and Field’s productions. Instead of a 
repertoire opera company, there will be, 
successively, three separate companies, 
which are now being recruited in New 
York. There will be no matinee per- 
formances, and the Sunday evening per- 
formances will be just as perfect as 
those given on other evenings. From all 
indications, the coming season should 
prove the most successful of popular 
Delmar Garden. 
ch 


The programme of the Metropolitan 
Opera House Co., under J. S. Duss, to 
be rendered on Monday evening, May Ul, 
at Music Hall, is a most attractive one. 
Madame Nordica and M. Edouard De- 
Reszka have been engaged for this per- 
formance. Their numbers include the 
Polonaise from ‘‘Mignon;” an Aria from 
“La Juive’’ (Si la riegur), and a Duo 
from ‘Don Giovanni.” 

EN 

Tt is with considerable of curiosity that 
St. Louis theater-goers look forward to 
Miss Millie James’ engagement at the 
Olympic, for two weeks beginning Sun- 
day night. May 10. This talented actress 
is to present her great success, “The Lit- 
tle Princess.” She is, par excellence. 
the “child actress.” Her portrayal of 
“Sara Crewe,” the twelve-year-old hero- 
ine of the play, is said to be a revelation 
in art and cleverness. Miss James is ex- 
ceedingly fond of her pet dog and pet 
monkey, and thinks so much of the lat- 
ter that she always takes it to her hotel. 
instead of leaving it in the custody of 
stage hands. This pet monkey makés 
his appearance on the stage in the sec- 
ond act of ‘‘The Little Princess.’’ The 
play appeals to children as well as to 
adults. In Boston, it proved one of the 
greatest hits of the season. 

as 

The two breezy burlesques, ‘‘A Dan- 
gzerous Woman” and “A  Merry-Go- 
Round,” presented at the Standard 
Theater, this week, are received by the 
large audiences with enthusiastic ap- 
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plause. On the vaudeville bill are some 
clever people, easily the headliners of 
are Mazuz and Mazett in a sketch 
“The Tramp and the Brake- 
man.” The ‘Yankee Comedy Four’’ more 
than “make good,” and, all in all, the 
formance this week is well worth the 


whom 
entitled 


per 


price of admission. Next attraction, 
“—Utopian Burlesquers.”’ 
ob be be 


A startling array of the popular Kaiser 

zinn, suitable for wedding gifts, at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 


ab ob 
“THAT MAN WELLS” 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Why not write an article on “that man 
Wells?”—as you have written one on 
“That Man Folk?” From the writer’s 
point of view, Mr. Folk has been a great 
gainer by the political conditions and op- 
portunities of the past two years. His 
election was made possible because Mr. 
Wells was willing to allow his name to 
be placed at the head of the ticket. As 
far as I am able to determine, Mr. Folk 
gave up littie or nothing, and his success 
as Circuit Attorney has brought him into 
National fame, so that should he resign 
to-day, he would be a decided gainer—in 
reputation at least—and it might bring 
him lucrative business by reason of his 
official position and his marked ability 
which has enabled him to grasp the situ- 
ation property and to fulfill his duties so 
acceptably as to* cause the admiration of 
not only our entire community, but ot 
the State at large and many outside of 
the State. 

Who has most strongly supported Mr. 
Folk in his vigorous administration of 
justice? Who first contributed of his 
own means and then got all his friends 
to do likewise—raising a large sum of 
money—many thousands of dollars, for 
the use of Mr. Folk in his good work, 
but—‘‘that man Wealls?’’ 

“That man Wells’”’ has accepted his po- 
sition purely and simply from the stand- 
point of the duty of citizenship. He has 
no political ambitions. He has shown 
himself to be the right man for the 
place, and has so conducted the duties otf 
his office as to cause it to be well under- 
stood that politicians—as a class—have 
no influence with him. To take this po- 
sition he gave up a large and prosperous 
business which he had created, and to 
that extent it was his pride and pleas- 
ure. He has so conducted himself as to 
cause the best thinking people of St. 
Louis to so admire his course as to speak 
of him as the best Mayor St. Louis ever 
had. His self-sacrifice has been the 
means of having other first-class men 
willing to serve in official positions be- 
cause they seem ready to follow a good 
example. He has spent his own money 
liberally and freely to cultivate friend- 
ships and to fulfill the position of Mayor 
in a creditable manner—giving banquets 
and entertainments that must have been 
expensive, and which were intended sole- 
ly for the purpose of enabling him to the 
better fulfill his duties to the whole peo- 
ple at large. 

Ht is now making a large addition to 
his home for the purpose of enabling the 
Mayor—not Mr. Wells individually—to 
properly entertain during the World’s 
Fair; in other words, he is doing many 
things that are simply acts of self-sacri- 
fice in order that he may prove himself 
to be worthy of the position he occupies 
by fulfilling its very exacting duties in 
4 manner that will be creditable to him- 
Self and satisfactory to the entire com- 
munity. No man has more courage than 
he possesses and no man is more deter- 
mined to adhere to the right or to duty 
than—‘that man Wells’—and while we 
honor Mr. Folk, why not at the Same 
time at least “break even” by honoring 
the man who is at the head of the party 
to which Mr. Folk belongs, and who has 
benefited that party to a degree that is 
not publicly recognized, by causing many 
People to become Democrats, so far as 
municipal politics are concerned, by rea- 
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son of their admiration for the present 
administration. 
Yours very truly, 
TRIPLE STAR. 
St. Louis, April 19th, 1903. 
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[There is no need to explain “that 
man Wells.” He is not so subtly com- 
plex, not to say disingenuous, as Mr. 
Folk. Mr. Wells is perfectly frank and 
open. He is just the sort of Mayor he 
said he’d be. He doesn’t celebrate him- 
self and he doesn’t believe that criticism 
is persecution. He is not posing as a 
martyr. He is not “working” the 
newspapers to “boost” himself. When 
he is called to account in the press he 
“stands the gaff” and doesn’t whimper. 
He is not afraid of his party—not 
afraid to offend it, not afraid to 
stand up for it. He is modest and 
without trace of Oriental ostentation 
in his work. There is no need to adver- 
tise Mayor Wells at length. By his 
works he is known. There is nothing 
dubious about him—no trace of the 
fakir. He is just a plain, big-little man, 
plugging away at his work, with no taste 
for theatric exploitation of himself. The 
people know him for what “Triple Star” 
points him out to be, and even the poli- 
ticians respect him, though he appointed 
a Republican chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment, and in spite of his raising a fund 
to prosecute boodlers without respect to 
party, although Mr. Folk let pass with- 
out denial the assertion and insinuation 
that Mayor Wells was obstructing his 
efforts to convict corruptionists. Rolla 
Wells is not characterized by dissidences 
between himself personally and himself 
as an official He is four-square as 
man and as official. He is so simple as 
not to be in need of psychological 
analysis. Wells is the real thing; no 
brummagem about him; no necessity of 
pointing out the alloy in his character. 
His mistakes are those of a blunt per- 
sonality, not those of one sinuous and 
sinister beneath official rectitude. That’s 
why there should not be an article on 
“that man Wells” at this time.—Ed. 
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HAND-MADE PHILOSOPHY 


There is a great deal of sentimentaliz- 
ing about the man who greets misfor- 
tune with a smile. 

If his house burns down, he is sup- 
posed to stand on the other side of the 
street and grin pleasantly while he re- 
members that his insurance has lapsed. 

If the raging automobile picks him up 
and hurls him over a sky scraper or cor- 
rugates his anatomy with the imprint of 
its wheels, he is described as gazing into 
the eyes of the ambulance physician with 
a cheery smirk. 

If he has to help take down the pictures 
and draperies and otherwise assist in 
house cleaning, he is represented as going 
about with his hair full of lint and his 
mouth ful of tacks, brightening the sur- 
roundings with a sunny gurgle of joy. 

If footpads stop him on the street and 
take from him his watch and his purse, 
and his new hat and overcoat, he does 
not repine nor revile them, but lets the 
ripples of his gladness chase themselves 
over his face. 

And some people preach that this is all 
right—that it is a sign of splendid self- 
control and an indication of pure, radi- 
ant optimism that should be encouraged. 

It is not. The man who lets his angry 
passions rise and gets his conversation 
all tangled up with jagged words when 
bad luck takes a whack at him is the one 
who not only eases his mind, but clari- 
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for the baby. 


the baby is dressed. 


edge, $4.30. 
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“Those Arnold Goods” 
for the baby 


No needless twistings, twinings and lifting, no more fretting 
and unhappiness when baby is 
Think of the comfort and convenience, both for the mother and 


The Arnold “Gertrude” suits are simple and comfortable; they 
consist of the Knit Night Gown, the Knit Underskirt, both 
made of soft, absorbent fabric, and Gertrude flannel skirt. 


The underskirt is cut Princess with sleeves to the wrist, having 
all seams smooth, and hem at neck, wrist and bottom felled on 
outside—The fastening, a tie and one button at the back. 


The Gertrude flannel skirt is also cut Princess with generous 
arm-holes and with three buttons behind at the neck. 


Add a little slip of fine nainsook or embroidery, thirty inches 
long. The garments are put together, sleeve within sleeve, 
before dressing, then slipped over the head and buttoned—and 


Interesting catalogue of illustrations and descriptions of “Arnold 
Goods” free—“Gertrude” Baby Suit, comprising night gown, 
underskirt and flannel skirt, $2.70—same in silk crocheted 


put into the Arnold clothes. 























Artistic 


Jables, 
Buffets and Chairs. 


THE KIND THAT | 
LASTS FOREVER. 


Weathered Oak, 


Mission Styles. 


COMZTOCK 


BROADWAY AND LOCUST. 








This Beautiful 
Table : Extension, 


_ $35.00 





Our Spring Stock Unequaled 


For Extent, Variety and Lowness of Price. 





fies it and trains it to avoid future mis- 
haps. 

Smile on misfortune and the jade will 
think you like her and come to your house 
to stay. 

That’s a fact.—Chicago Tribune. 
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THE FOUR SEASONS 
Teacher—Wilfred, name the four sea- 
sons of the year. 


Wilfred—Golf, baseball, 
football. 


yachting and 


ADDRESS 


choen’S 3 me ODEON 
Or chestra Balmer & Weber's 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220 


IN THE LOBBIES 


“My dear friend, allow me to introduce 
to you Monsieur X., a man who writes 
more nonsense than any one living.’ 

“T see, he’s a journalist!’’ 

“No, he’s a legislative stenographer.”’— 
Paris Figaro. 
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Georgia-Stimson Furniture “= 


' In Carpets we are making 

= a Special Effort this week. 
Don’t fail to investigate 
out values. Our stock is 
allnew. We have no old 
patterns to get rid of. It 

: is all choice. 

* 
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We wish to call attention to a line of simon pure. 
Colcnial Designs in Mahogany and Oak. They are 


medium-priced and very good values. 


In Veranda and Lawn Furniture our Stock is 
now complete. A larger assortment was never shown 


in St. Louis. 


~«d_ Carpet Co. 


In Draperies we have § 
everything desired in Cur- 
tains, Portieres and Wall 
Hangings. Only first- 
class workmen are em- 
ployed and Satisfaction rs 
Guaranteed, i 
‘i 


O16-OI8S Washington Avenue. 





SOCIETY 


Nordica-De Reszke, May 11. 
now selling at French Piano Co. 

Mrs. C. C. Niccolls, who has been mak- 
ing a visit of several weeks to friends in 
the East. returned. last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Nolker, of Lindell 
boulevard, will leave, about May 15th, for 
a Western trip of several weeks. 

Miss Jessamine Martin, of Baltimore, 
Md., is visiting her aunt, Mrs. E. R. 
Hoyt, of Kirkwood, for some weeks. 

The wedding of Miss Emily Catlin, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ephron Cat- 
lin, and Mr. Arthur Shepley, is set for 
May 30. 

Mrs. IF. P. Kaiser, of ‘‘The Poplars,”’ 
left on Sunday morning for Chicago, 
where she has gone to attend the Whist 
Congress. 

Mr. Julius Van Raalte and his daugh- 
ter, Miss Esther Van Raalte, sailed for 
Europe, on Wednesday, for a tour of 
several months 

Mrs. L. M. Rumsey has lately pur- 
chased the home of Mr. and Mrs. Will 
Walker, on Westminster place, and will 
soon take possession. 

Miss Mary Seward, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
is spending some time in St. Louis with 
her brother, Mr. Martin Seward, Assist- 
ant Prosecuting City Attorney. 

Mrs. John W. Harrison, of Kingsbury 
place, is entertaining her sisters, Mrs. 
Henry Clay Read, of Fort Smith, Ark., 
and Mrs. Herbert E. Cason, of Carroll- 
ton, Mo. 

Miss Mildred Bell, daughter of Mr. 
James W. Bell, has announced her en- 
gagement to Mr. Alexander O’Gorman, 
of New York. The wedding will take 
place sometime in June. 

Nordica-De Reszke-Metropolitan Opera 
house orchestra, Music hall, May ll. 

Mr. Houston T. Force has taken Judge 
Laughlin’s pretty country place in St. 
Louis County, for the month of June, 
and will close his home in a short time, 
and go out to take possession of the 
place, with his family. 

Miss Enna Fischel announced her en- 
gagement to Dr. George Gellhorn, on 
Tuesday, at an informal gathering of her 
intimate friends, who were greatly sur- 
prised at the information. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shrieve Carter are enter- 
taining their niece, Miss Aline Arm- 
strong, of Kentucky, who came on to be 
present at the dedication gaieties. Miss 
Mary Parker, of Louisville, Ky., is also 
their guest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Sager, of Mc- 
Pherson avenue, are entertaining their 
cousin, Miss Eva Churchill, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Miss Ethel Humphrey, of 
the same place, who came over to the 
dedication gaieties. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Hopkins of Lin- 
dell boulevard, announced very quietly 
last week the engagement of their beau- 
tiful and talented young daughter, Miss 
Mildred Hopkins, and Mr. Dudley Hard, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Hopkins, of Lin- 


Tickets 








dell boulevard, have announced the en- 
gagement of their youngest daughter, 
Miss Mildred Hopkins, and Mr. Dudley 
Hard, of Cleveland, O. The wedding is 
set for the month of June. 

Nordica-De Reszke at Music hall, Mon- 
day, May 11. Tickets now selling. 

Cards were sent out a few days ago, 
for the marriage of Miss Gerda Luyties 
and Mr. Marshall Blair Prevost, of 
Washington, D. C., which will take place 
on Saturday afternoon, May 16th, at half 
past four o’clock at St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church. It will be a large and fashion- 
able affair. 

Mr. and Mrs. David R. Calhoun, of 
Lindell boulevard, are entertaining their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Whitmore, of New 
York, in whose honor they gave a coach- 
ing party at the Inaugural on Saturday, 
Mr and Mrs. Eugene Cvendet complet- 
ing the number. 

Col. E. L. Russell joined his wife and 
his daughter, Miss Eoline Russell, at the 
Planters’, on Wednesday, and will make 
a sojourn of a week or ten days with 
friends here. Mrs. Russell and Miss 
Russell came to the dedication, but Col. 
Russell was detained by business in New 
York until yesterday. 

Mr. and Mrs. William S. Long are en- 
tertaining their relatives, General Joseph 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky, and General 
J. B. Castleman, of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goodman King, who 
sailed for the Orient a fortnight ago, 
hope to meet Mrs. Kate Collins and Miss 
Lucile Hopkins in Japan, where they 
have lately been traveling. Miss Hop- 
kins and Mrs. Collins sailed last Septem- 
ber, and have made a prolonged tour o1 
Europe, visiting Italy, Cairo and other 
points. They will sail for home on May 
23rd. 





THE GHOST OF { And why Corts and Be 
MURDBRED LOVE Snevolence and Wealth and 
Learning and Respectability are afraid of her. Daintily 
bound, 10c. If you don’t happen to have J0c let us 
send it to you anyhow. 


Straight Edge, | Seventh Ave., N. Y. 





FOR GENERAL BUSINESS 
SYSTEM 


(. R. R. Of Ordering Goods, Re- 


ceiving Freight, Recordi 
and Paying Bills. Business Systematized. Danert 


Accounting. 
©. R. R. System Co., 
(Not incorporated.) 315 State Street, ALTON, ILL. 


OLYMPIC 


SUNDAY NIGHT, MAY 10, 

(Matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays) for two weeks. 
Charles B. Dillingham’s Production of this Season’s 
Greatest Dramatic Success in New York City, at the 
Savoy and Criterion Theaters. 

THE LITTLE PRINCESS 
A Comedy Drama by Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett with the Original New York ‘Pro- 

duction and Cast, including 
MISS MILLIE JAMES 
s Sara Crewe. 
“_ delightful entertainment for children as well as 
grown-ups.”’—JVew York Press. 
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FOREST 


an HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL. 


Largest Summer Garden in America. 
Quarter of a Million Dollars’ Investment. 


Five Minutes Walk from World’s Fair Grounds. 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—RAIN OR SHINE. 
MATINEE 3 O'CLOCK. EVENING 8:30. 
LIBERATI’S BAND 
50—Musicians—50 


BIG VAUDEVILLE BILL. 


Largest Roof Garden in the World. 
48,000 Square Feet Covered Area—48,000. 














Scenic Railway—Loop the Loop—“‘Laughing Mir- 
rors’’—Airship—Ferris Wheel—Pony Track. 








vilion, ioe to 5c. iared Seats, anes to Pa 





THE STANDARD 


THIS WEEK, 
AL. REEVES’ 


Famous Burlesquers. 


NEXT WEEE, 


Utopian Burlesquers. 
OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


A. J. CRAWFORD. 
TENTH AND PINE STS. ST.LOUIS, MO. 





Six High-Class~ 
Races 


RAIN OR SHINE 


FAIR GROUNDS 
From May 2nd to June 27th 


FIRST RACE AT 2:30 P.. M. 





Admission to Grounds and 
Grand Stand $1.00. 


ST. LOUIS FAIR ASSOCIATION, 
Grand ave. and Natural Bridge Road. 








Special—One Night Only. 
MUSIC HALL—MONDAY MAY !! 


Noroica-DeReszxe 


Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra Complete. 
J. S. DUSS, Conductor. 
$2.50, $2.00, $1.50 and $1.00 for TICKETS. 
French Piano Co., 1114 Olive. 
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[JUDGE 42> DOLPH 


NEW DRUG 
STORE 
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DRUG. . 


co. 


, LOCATED AT 





Pears’ Unscented Soap— Genuine Castile Soap—absolutely 
regular price 15c cakes— 3a pure—one-half pound— —_ 8 
cut to..... Coe eereccoeces eee Cc CUE TO coccereccccccces eeeee Cc 

2 for Sc. 2 for I5Sc. 





























JD OLIVE 


Free School of Photography 






































HOW TO REMOVE WRINKLES! ! T, r . 

This is the title of our interesting little book, hese articles are all put up in the High: who hee qa eett better results. Mr. Forrest 
which Mme. Prescott, the beauty specialist, is givi Ag ’ ; , S charge oO S department, F 
Sway in Rie tae of ae. ~~. By ae Brown Boxes’’ and the label is always man to bring your troubles to. He is an ampot plow! 
Louis headquarters for Mme. Prescott’s high-class| in sight. knows what he is talking about. Come in and talk 
goods, and the lady herself will be at the store all to him when you can’t get just the results you ex- 
this week, when she will give special demonstrations|; COPPERAS (Brown Box), pect. 
in bust development. RS EE Pere a re 8c DEVELOPING. 

‘WHITING (Brown Box), Fine We move a model dark room and 
SEEN: Ch chun Uau's peas outa daue vous ee<s 3c are making a specialty of d 
A few of the specialties which we carry Roger & Gallet’s| ALUM, granulated, in’ “Brown films and plate for a oe Aden chase 
and show in the Rubber Goods department: Pp, in Bul Box,” per pound’ .......ccccecscecees 6c Large Bath anteeing the best results. : 3 
Separate apartment and women attendants erfumes in k| excellent for settling and clearing You've been paying 40c a dozen for 
for ladies. Regular 75c and pater: ce ae i Loofabs this, haven’t you? 
Tr , 
Rubber Sheeting, per yard, $1.25, ‘ $/ . rm oz. 1 pound: ......... sac hese oe ae 4c This em Siawtes ae si Kodaks 
Fo Gebies sean Cy kere 5c ut to SULPHUR (Brown B . 
— Bibs, reg. 60c—cut to, se 1 pound oe seeee es See se cevesecceeye 6c 9c ln 7 pet cont cheaper than ‘the 
CBO : ons cok iee ds heh Wo ad ami bactcisieda BORAX (Brown B . ° 2— 
Rubber Aprons, reg. $1.50—cut to, me 65c oz. i ren Bs, se “3 Re wae yee ei “: iis ee 4 er apcukes ie Roll 
CRON >. 5 isestniss PaaS ah SCARE Ie ee eS ussian -— 6 Exposure........ 
Rubber Diapers, reg. 65c—cut ‘to, Hee) ill Exposure........ 68c Roll 
‘§ OORT $< Ke CORE ARETA Obs Ue ee ese aC keV eta 35¢ 711 Per, ‘ bbe axtA 8 Exposure........ 3le Roll 
Rubber Gloves, reg. $1.50 pair—cut fi 4 it ‘fumes Drugs, Chemicals. Rubber x®_—4_"Exposure.......- 80c__Roll i 
tO, ON as aed vag eae ease pee Me «hs Es odors “Expect Results When 
Invalid Cushions, reg. $3.00—cut to$1.49 Regular Wholesale Prices. Sponges, 7 Kid th ey yma sedlead 
Ladies’ Braces (lace back), reg. gu Ww a sage 
ORAM: BE - os bce toacun evcavse sts $1.49| 7Se per oz. 17 lbs. Blue Vitriol for ............ $1.00 45 e know this to be true, as San- 
Knickerbocker Braces, pair 50c and 75c Cut to 100 Ibs. Copperas for ....... .$1.00 c ury is one of the most genuinely suc- 
Rubber Tubing, regular length for 8 lbs. Gran. Sal-Ammoniac .$1.00 —— | cessful preparations we have ever 
ee eee RS | Se Re 33c oz 8 lbs. Lump Sal-Ammoniac -$1.00 sold. 
Marvel Whirling Spray Syringe. . 50 Ibs. Epsom Salts .... .$1.00 Bath Mitts Sanury is the ideal spring medi- 
j FOGh.. GEM, ccnsnde taatnn<essarasers=yi $2.98 33 Ibs. Alum, lump ..... .$1.00 t cine, at once freeing the kidneys and @ 
4 25 lbs. Powdered Alum “$1.00 Z liver of waste matter and by its anti- 
Moth 13 Ibs. Borax for ........... ‘ist100| Special Week septic properties keeping the kidneys 
PATENT MEDICINES. 7 lbs. Whiting (Gilder’s) ........ $1.00 pure and healthy, as they attend to 
Balls 12 Ibs. Oxalic Acid .............000: $1.00 Price their task of purifying your blood. 
Quinets (cure co]d in one day) ....lic . We the. Cittic Ame .................. $1.00 , You need no “blood medicine” if you 
Scott’s Emulsio » reg. 50c > 39c 3 lbs. 40 lbs. Bicarbonate of Soda ] use Sanury. 
King’s New Discovery, reg. 50c...42c (Baking Soda) ..........c.esee0. $1.00 9c. 88¢ BOTTLE. 
Cun, Sie hae ae estore Aes = 10c SP SE sede nc sasersnarecancd 50e 
agee’s : we, TS ee, Se ae ’ “gu 
i Hydroliene. OE Koo cntanten oes bines +» ¢c dined snhsnspulund simencallteaeteate er Vea hw. About Drug Stores and Prescriptions. i 
Maltine ae. reg. * aeesese ae oe raei re geen 8 475 drug stores in 
Gude’s Pepto-Mangan, reg. $1...... ic CIAI Al '. uis, at whic rescriptio 
Warner’s ‘Bafe Cure, zoe Be aswsaua Pw SPE S E = rorpee a We fill Re ONE. DAY pond 
Mother’s end, reg. $1 .........60:- . ° abou e same number of - 
Paine’s Celery Compound, reg. $1..77c of 10c Key West Clear Havana Cigars at 5 and 6 Cents. tions as 50 of these others ee ak 
ST OS GE PTO D 83e M. Fernandez & Co., the great Key West factory, have sold us Think of it! Why is it? It is not 
Coke Dandruff Cure, reg. $1........ 7c} 90,000 of their finest Cigars, being sizes they no longer wish to continue alone because our prescriptions are 
Hay’s Hair Health, reg. 50c ...... 39c} to make. Had they put them out to the trade, as they easily could, at | always 30 per cent cheaper, though 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, reg. $1 ........-- Tic| their regular price, they would have been bothered with duplicate or our six expert perscriptionists are 
Carter’s Pills, 25c, cut to 18c, 2 for 35c} repeat orders for the sizes. Rather than do this they accepted our offer, | able, by reason of doing nothing else 
Eupepsia, reg. 50C ......seeeceeeeeeees 42c| which was one that permitted us to offer them to the consumer at 5c, and having the best facilities to do 
Hall’s Hair Renewer, reg. $1 ...... Tic} or hold them and make a big profit. As is usual with us, we offer you. | this work of 50 other druggists. No! 
Mellin’s ogg 3 re awe i kaos 08 pall 55c}] the beoust of a big pear tag Seely. ant give you the finest kind of There is more of it than that. 
Sanury for the NEYS ...eeeeeeeeee clear Havana Key West 10c Cigars for 5c and 6c. People are sure of getting here just exactly what 
3 iver Pills, 40 pills oe 4 s just exactly w 
oe ee on tn King Adolph Rothschilds...... 6c Box of 50..... $2.85 aay en lade hee PE, 
Pinkham’s Comp., reg. $1 ... King Adolph Puritano Finos.. . 5c Box of 50O..... $2.50 strength. ? 
There is something * just > ; udge O Ss New iv e THE FINEST 
tle different,’’ just a litt tter g p & 
about everything served at our Store, ase ¢ | SODA FOUNTAIN 
Is Between Barr’s Corner and Scruggs’ Olive Street Entrance. IN ST. LOUIS. 


fountain. 








THE ART OF LIVING 


There is a serious side, other than the 
personal one, to the case of the woman 
who has just been turned away from 
sixteen flats or apartment houses in suc- 
cession on account of her having four 
children, As she suggests, her experi- 
ence is a common one. Desirable apart- 
ments on every hand are open to none 
but adults; not all, of course, but a con- 
siderable proportion of them. Families 
containing small children not wishing to 
go into mere tenements and not able 
to take private houses are often put to 


disastrous end is found in the difficulty communication, of travel and of manu- 
of getting and keeping decent domestic facture. It has also given us many ma- 
help. 
trying one to most people. It is by far and equipment of dwelling places. But 
the worst to those to have given host- the elemental and fundamental problems 
ages to fortune—and to Bridget. The of domestic economy remain unsolved, 
childless couple can live in an apart- if, indeed, we are not actually further 
ment without housekeeping and eat at than our fathers were from the solution 
restaurants or in a hotel. But thosewho of them. Race suicide would be an 
have children must keep house, and that abominable thing. To many to increase 
means that after they have found a and multiply and replenish the earth are 
housekeeping apartment they must give divinely appointed duties. But to a large 
their days to intelligence offices and part of the community these questions 
their 
must suffer the slings and arrows of children? And how can we get our 


The “servant girl problem” is a_ terial improvements in the construction 


nights to advertisements; they arise: Where can we live if we have 


it to find apartments to which they will 
be admitted. The result—grotesque as 
it may appear to some—is a distinct ten- 
dency toward what has been termed 
race suicide. The propagation of chil- 
dren is discouraged. It is literally true, 
as any inquirer may ascertain, that many 
married couples refrain from becoming 
parents on this very ground. So long 
as they are childless they can have their 
pick of the most desirable apartments. 
If they have children they must put up 
with such accommodations as they can 
get. 

Another potent influence to the same 


outrageous Bridget, or Dinah or Gretch- 
en; and they must learn to reckon them- 
selves as dust upon the kitchen floor, 
and as small dust beneath the feet of the 
cook, the maid and the janitor. What 
wonder that, warned of these things in 
advance, young people delay to marry, 
or resolve that their marriages shall be 
unfruitful. 


It is a strange thing that with all our 
learning we-have so little learned the 
art of living. Inventive genius has been 
busy and has been wonderously trium- 
phant in devising improved methods of 


housework done? A satisfactory answer 
to these questions would ease many a 
troubled mind and would be of incalcu- 
lable benefit to society—New York 


Tribune. 
eh hb 


Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possible 
for high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
southwest corner Locust and Seventh 
streets. 


rm be fs 


Twenty minutes on the bench will make 
a man “judge” for life, but it won’t make 
him a jurist.—Puck. 


A SPLENDID COLLECTION 


All art-lovers should hie themselves to 
the art galleries of Noonan & Kocian, at 
617 Locust street, where there are now 
exhibited some of the rarest and most 
representative masterpieces of the fol- 
lowing famous painters: Corot, Cazin, 
Van . Marcke, Jacque, Ziem, Schreyer, 
Harpignies, Diaz, Henner, Thaulow, 


Millet, Daubigny and Rousseau. There 
could be no better examples of modern 
art than these paintings. There are ten 


of Henner’s haunting landscapes, which 
alone are worth seeing and_= studying. 
The collection is, beyond question, one of 
the best that has ever been presented to 
St. Louis art-lovers. It will be on view 
for two weeks. 
Ye be 
HARD TO PLEASE 


Mr. Spinner—“What is your opinion of 
the new ‘problem play,’ Miss Beckwith? 
Stupidly heavy, isn’t it?’ 

Miss Beckwith (stiffly)—‘I am _ not 
aware that my opinion is stupidly heavy 
on any subjéct, Mr. Spinner.”’ 

Mr. Spinyer—‘Oh, good heavens, no! I 
didn’t mean that. Your opinions are 
never heavy in the least. On the con- 
trary, they are extremely light and airy.” 

Miss Beckwith (icily)—‘‘Then, if my 
opinions are so wholly without weight, 
Mr. Spinner, it would be a waste of? time 
to express them.” 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Extreme dullness characterized the 
movements of the stock market in the 
past week. At times strong efforts were 
made to advance prices for some of the 
leading stocks, but their manipulative 
character was so plainly apparent that 
they failed to arouse more than a lan- 
guid interest. The market is evidently in 
the doldrums. As the professional trader 
says, “it lacks snap.’’ Outsiders are still 
trying to make up losses sustained since 
last. fall by strictly attending to their 
own legitimate business vocations. The 
professionals in Wall street have things 
all to themselves. They can run prices 
up or down at their own sweet will. That 
they have reason to be overjoyed at this 
temporary professional predominance is 
very doubtful. Proceedings never are 
gratifying, from a professional stand- 
point, when the public is absent and 
stubbornly refuses to buy what Wall 
street has to seli at handsome prices. 

Experienced operators are not disposed 
to express themselves in any decided 
fashion regarding the future of prices. 
They profess to see too many uncertain- 
ties in the situation to consider them- 
selves warranted in making prognostica- 
tions. The stock market has, unques- 
tionably, entered a most puzzling phase. 
In spite of the prevailing low level of 
prices, there is no indication of marked 
purchasing power. Trading has a per- 
functory appearance. Confidence is lack- 
ing. Outsiders have been punished so se- 
verely that they are not in a mood to re- 
enter the buying ranks at the present 
time. They are not as sure of their 
ground as they used to be a year or so 
ago. Bull touts and tooters are still at 
their old tricks, of course, but they have 
to contend with remarkable and obsti- 
nate skepticism in quarters where expe- 
rience has dissipated former gullibility. 

The details of the conversion plan of 
the United States Steel Corporation have 
created a bad impression. It is intimated 
that the members of the original flota- 
tion syndicate are practically compelled 
by the Morgan interests to participate in 
the conversion of preferred shares into 
five per cent bonds. Some of them open- 
ly express their dissatisfaction at the 
contents of the circular sent out. They 
contend that, under the clauses of the 
first syndicate agreement, they cannot, 
legally, be forced to guarantee the suc- 
cess of the conversion. It is dubious, 
however, that they will care to go into 
the courts to have their grievances re- 
dressed. The circular has not helped the 
securities any. There seems to be an 
idea among thote who are given to look- 
ing below the surface of things that 
“there is something rotten in Denmark.” 
The question is asked: Why is it that 
the management is so anxious to make 
the conversion? The wayfaring man who 
is not a fool fails to understand the ne- 





The sure Road to 
Riches is the habit of saving. Start 
a Savings account and you'll start 
to save. We pay 3% interest, 
compounded twice a year. 


Your money protected by $8,150,- 
000.00 Capital, 


Surplus and 
Profits. Open Monday evenings 


until 7:30. 








cessity and purpose of such a deal. There 
is no logical explanation for it, and none 
has so far been offered by anybody. It 
is worthy of note that the bonds of the 
concern are still very weak. A few days 
ago, they sold at 84%. This is certainly 
a perplexingly low price for a 5 per cent 
security, which comes ahead of preferred 
stock on which 7 per cent, and of com- 
mon on which 4 per cent is being paid. 

The late Government report on the con- 
dition of National banks presents some 
interesting and suggestive figures bearing 
on the loan account. It is shown that 
since April, 1902, there has been an ex- 
pansion in loans of $231,000,000, and this 
in spite of violent and forced stock mar- 
ket contraction. The expansion is seven 
times as great as the same period’s in- 
crease in deposits. It may be. worth 
while recalling that this big increase in 
loans follows an expansion of over 
$261,000,000 between April, 1901, and April, 
1902, and of about $345,500,000 between 
April, 1900, and April, 1901. Figures of 
this kind are not calculated to inspire a 
great amount of confidence in the ranks 
of those who do some hard thinking of 
their own, and are not disposed. to. take 
the evidence of ‘‘general prosperity” at 
face value. 

The small withdrawals of gold have 
not attracted much attention, but they 
proved conclusively that our money mar- 
ket is still dangerously close ‘to’ the 
breakers. At this writing, sterling ex- 
change is quoted at 4.87.75, and there is a 
probability that further shipments will 
be made in the near future. The only 
thing that can prevent it is a repetition 
of that sort of international manipula- 
tion of financial markets in which J. P. 
Morgan is pastmaster. It is Paris which 
is again getting our gold. There, ex- 
change on London is slowly receding, 
and it is, possibly, on account of this 
that the Bank of England has so far re- 
fused to lower its rate of discount, in 
spite of the late large increase in its re- 
serves. The Paris market is evidently 
ailing, but nobody seems to know what 
the exact nature of the _ trouble is. 
French rentes are still sinking. They 
lost about 100 centimes in the last few 
days. The last quotation is 97.67, which 
contrasts with 102 and 102% a‘year ago. 
According to late dispatches, withdraw- 
als of deposits from French banks still 
continue. Political apprehensions are said 
to be the immediate cause of them. 

A large gain in net earnings for March 
led to a sharp advance In Erie’ shares, but 
failed to have much of a stimulating ef- 
feet on the rest of the list. The high 
prices for anthracite are, of course, re- 
sponsible for the good showings which 
the Erie has been making for sometime 
past. The net gain for March is $312,238, 
and this in spite of an increase in ex- 
penses of almost $290,000. For the nine 
months of the current fiscal year, which 
ends June 30, the increase in gross is 
$2,329,717, and in net $1,306,226. If condi- 
tions in the stock market were different 
from what they are at this time, the 
Erie statement would, no doubt, 
proved a bonanza to the bull forces and 
led to a decided buying movement in all 
the anthracite issues. ‘‘Tips’’ are afloat 
that there will soon be ‘“‘something do- 
ing’ in Reading and Ontario. 

For the immediate future a continua- 
tion of the present sort of market may 
reasonably be looked for. Owing to 
money and crop uncertainties, as well as 
to fears of coming troubles in the Bal- 
kans and China, there is not much of an 
inducement to speculate on a large scale. 
Besides, it must be borne in mind that 
May never proved an auspicious month 
for the bulls. In May, 1902, occurred the 
collapse of Gates’ manipulation; in May, 
1901, the market was convulsed by the 
Northern Pacific panic; in May, 1900, took 
place the sharp break in iron and steel 
prices, and on the 18th of May, 1899, Wall 
street witnessed the panic precipitated 
by the death of R. P. Flower. 
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Owing to the dedication festivities, 
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Wt FOURTH N NYY KALB ANY 


"UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, - - - - =  $3,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - - -  $J,000,000.00 


H. A. FORMAN, Pres. EDWARD A. FAUST, Vice Pres. DAVIDSOMMERS, 2d Vice Pres, 
G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier. VAN L. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier. 
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Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 
—_ Sole Agents North Getinn-Livvd Steamship Line “Ba 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$9,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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3% on Savings Accounts. 

















WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 


ALEX KONTA 


BROKER, 


Stock Exchange Building, 
ST. LOUIS MO. 


Issues Letters of Credit and Drafts 
to ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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California 
Excursions 


In Pullman tourist sleep- 
ers on fast trains, tri-weekly, 
personally conducted, 


New cars, courteous employes, 
satisfying meals. 


Cheap and comfortable. 


Santa Fe all the way,’” Chicago and Kansas 
City to Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 


Cheap Colonist tickets, daily, until June 15. 


IJustrated books about California tour 
and cheap Southwest lands. 


A. ANDREWS, General Agent, 
108 N. Fourth St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Santa Fe 
BANKERS ** 


Draughon’s College, 


TENTH AND OLIVE STREET. 

Thirty-six (36) bank cashiers Indorse 
DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COL- 
LEGE, n. w. cor. Tenth and Olive (new 
building), as a school that is reliable, that 
gives superior instruction, that has spe- 
cial facilities for securing positions; 160- 
page illustrated catalogue, containing 
above-mentioned testimonials and other 
advice as to why it wil pay you to attend 
Draughon’s College in preference to any 
other, is free. Call, write or phone (Main 
18 M). Open day and night. If wish 
position, May pay tuition after course is 
completed and position secured. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse, Dora 
G. McChesney, $1.20; Marjorie. Justin H. 
McCarthy, $1.20; Darrel of the Blessed 
Isles, Irving Bacheller, $1.20; The Gap in 
the Garden, Vanda Wathen-Bartlett, 
$1.20; The Voice in the Desert, Pauline B. 
Mackie, $1.20; Pearl Island, Andrew Cas- 
ter, $1.25. Also a fine assortment of Bi- 
bles, Prayer Books and Hymnals, at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive Street. 


CARMODY ’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 
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MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds.and Jewelry. 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 


Established 1850. Telephone A. 177. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OLIVE STREET. 
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We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 
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The Mirror 
there has been little or no change in lo- littl ete eee OL 0/0000 0i ONO ON NORA aie NAOH ALA A Aaa Rime eee a eeee eee GOOG R Ree Bimal ie! 
that business is again looking up and 
that inquiries for stocks are multiplying. J EFFE RSO N BAN K 
to force matters in the near future, and = ? 
to make practical demonstration of the @ COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - - _ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
be noted, however, that investment de- 
mand is still absent. Bonds are dull. 
for months. Perhaps moneyed people 
preferred to employ their funds to better 
are in excellent condition. Their busi- 
ness is steadily increasing. Reserves are 
St. Louis institutions in good position to 
cope with agricultural demands. Clear- 


cal quotations. Brokers report, however, H.Woop, President. Ricn’p. B. Burocx,Vice-Prest. W.E. Bercer,Cashier. 
The bull faction seems to be determined 

fact that it is still in the ring. It should 

There has not been much trading in them 

advantage in other channels. The banks . 

growing. The crop movement will find 

ances are a little smaller, owing, no 


Traveling by Daylight 


doubt, to the restriction placed on busi- | HERI ¥ TA. ~~. ee y ON THE 

ness activity by the late festivities. In- —" ‘Wi Vv ELae eae | WABASH LINE 
terest rates remain steady at 5 per cent. be - ' ” Affords ail the comforts to 
Sterling is strong and quoted at 4.88. eons te mek lee 


Drafts on New York are a little lower, ~ hotels, and the days pass 
onl swiftly. 
The Parlor and Obser- 


but still at a good premium. 
vation-Cafe 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 





7" — . ; ha 
M. M. B., Fulton, Mo.—Would hold for ; . a pets | 
the present. Do not believe, however, : ry popular. 
that dividend is in sight. Consider New | pen trousts Cars srerun 
York Central good for a smart rally, bar- i ‘ > cago, ances ony Omaha, 
ring renewed flurries in money rates. “ j Mee Angeles, San Francisco, 
S. W. T., Jefferson City, Mo.—Can’t : Sal pews coy 
advise purchases of bank stock men- cat betv san Chicago and Buf: 
tioned. Surplus too small to warrant ex- bes Montreal ; between Kansas 
pectations of increase in dividend. Con- i. City and Buffalo. 
sider Lincoln Trust an attractive invest- ¥. C. S. CRANE, 
ment for ‘‘keeps.’’ Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt Agt. 
O. McD.—Keep out of Colorado Fuel & : St. Louis, Mo. 


Iron. Nothing paid on common, Divi- 
dends were suspended some time ago. 
Present management is not liked. 

c. V. H.—B. & O. common dropped 
with the rest of the list. Nothing spe- 
cial the matter with it. Think it will 
creep up to your level before receiving 


another setback. 
W. A., Effingham, Ill.—Would recom- 
mend leaving copper shares alone. No 


outsider,ever made money on them. The 
exact financial condition of Wolverine is 
an insoluble mystery. 


P. R.—Better sell and take your loss. EXCURSION RATES 


The stock is down and will stay down. 
New Orleans and Return. 








It is practically valueless. ‘ 
E. W. U., Lawrence, Kans.—Consider 


Smelting preferred a fair speculative in- $18.00 ne 
vestment. The common should be let a a AHS 
alone. In the mining regions of Colorado : iAmerican , 

the company is not popular. Medical Association. 


S. A. H.—Jefferson Bank stock now re- oe > 
ceives 2% per cent quarterly. Present May 1-2-3-4. 
quotations not too high. Surplus and un- $ J 5 J 5 
divided profits are over $108,000. . . . ; 
-D. F.—Sell and stay out hereafter. You Hj United Confederate Veterans Reunion 


made a bad bargain from the start. May 16-17-18-19-20-21. 
Don’t see any chance for you to recoup 
your loss in the same direction. ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 
ee Leave 7: asm. Arrive ia a.m. 
a -44 p.m. .25 a. m. 
We pride ourselves upon the originality “10.30 p. m. “ JSS. =. VICKSBURG 


of our Sterling Silverware designs and Through Sleeping Cars. Buffet-Library-Smoking 
invite inspection and comparison. J. Cars. Free Reclining Chair Cars. Dining Cars. 


Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner Full particulars City a = Ag! eee ese 
Locust and Seventh streets. C. C. McCARTY, Div. Pass. Agent. 
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USED TO IT - 
Knicker—But how do you ever manage ITTSBURG 
to entertain your company in so small a a pants ilieiaieaas Reruns 
flat? ve * 
WASHINGTON PHIL. 


Bocker—When the seats are all taken 


VISVIL 
I hang straps on the walls.—Judge. LOUISVILLE 
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VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 


UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS. 


ONE CENT A MILE TO NEW OR- 
LEANS. 


For the Annual Reunion at New Or- 
leans, May 19-22, Mobile and Ohio agents, 
St. Louis and all other stations, will sell 
tickets to New Orleans and return at 
above rate, limited for return to May 
24th, with privilege of extension to June 
15th, 1903. Ask your nearest agent, or 
write Jno. M. Beall, A. G. P. A., St. gp, Lows TICKET OFFICES: 








Louis, for full particulars. OLIVE AND SIXTH 9:00 A. M. 9:08 P. M. 2:05 A. M 
cuca A LA CARTE. 
When passing behind a street car look inl nibneanas. DINING CARS 


out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction. H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. F. D. Girpersizeve, Ass’t Gen’] Pass. Agt. 
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INGS, THE FEW ITEMS GIVEN 


IF YOU ARE PLANNING ANY SPRING PLENISH- 


BELOW WILL BE A 


HINT AS TO WHERE TO GO TO GET THE VERY 
LATEST AND BEST STYLES AT THE MOST 


MODEST PRICES. 





Furniture Department. =—_ 


(Third Floor.) 


Our special spring plenishing sale will be a forcible demonstration 
of the compined power of cash buying and artistic selection, as shown 
by the beautiful array of medium and high grade furniture on our third 
floor, at prices which would bankrupt exclusive dealers. 

BUFFET in quartered golden oak, beautifully polished, with velvet 
Special Spring Plenishing Sale 
Seek. Clviadeseew e808 $15.00 


IRON BED DAVENPORTS—can be used as a bed or a sofa, best 
construction and all steel, complete with fancy art mattress and 


lined drawers and shaped doors. 
Price 


drapery. Special Spring Plenishing Sale Price .............cccceecees 12.50 
PARLOR SUITS—3 pieces, consisting of divan. arm and reception 

chairs, beautifully upholstered in your own selection of cover- 

ing, Special Spring Plenishing Sale Price ............cccccccccccccces $20.00 
EXTENSION TABLES~—solid oak, well made and finished, 6 feet 

long, complete with leaves and casters. Special Spring Plen- 

ag | ee PEs Fry TPP Ree Pp rere a Bebe pe LN Minuten Mp My Ae $5.00 
ROUND PILLAR DINING TABLES—extending to 6 feet, the new- 

est dining table and nicely finished. Special Spring Plenish- 

TE <TR I 5 ov 0k Ea bc 5 B06 0 WSC TSN UFE EEUU UOTE RN 4e SINS ORTNG 65 CR ved Oe aR CER $15.00 
DRESSING TABLES—in golden oak, mahogany finished birch or 

birdseye maple. Special Spring Plenishing Sale Price ............ $6.98 
FOOTSTOOLS—very strong, with gilt metal legs and covered in 

pretty figured velours. Special Spring Plenishing Sale Price...... 39e 
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Carpets and Rugs. 


(Third Floor.) 
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There will be bargains ‘‘as is’? bargains in 
pets and rugs in our Special 
Sale which begins this week. It would be well 
on hand 
order of purchase. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPET ROOM 


RUGS, size 9x12 feet, in good wearing ma- 


terial and nice patterns, Special Spring 
WIGMARIMe -Male PIG, occ ccccvccscccdccctendecace 11.50 
WILTON VELVET ROOM RUGS, size 9x12 


in rich color effects; a very handsome Rug, 
Special Spring Plenishing Sale Price......... 
SANFORD & SONS. BEAUVAIS AXMIN- 
STER RUGS, size 9x12; the very best wear- 
ing Axminster Rug on the market, in per- 
fect copies of finest Turkish Rugs. Special 
Spring Plenishing Sale Price.................. 
MIRROR— 
ALEX. SMITH & SONS SAXONY AXMIN- 
STER CARPETS, in very fine color combi- 
nations, floral and other designs. Special 
Spring Plenishing Sale Price, per yard...... 
THE VERY BEST 5-FRAME genuine body 
Brussels Carpets, in the very swellest 1993 
patterns, will wear a lifetime, with or with- 
out borders to match. Special Spring 
Plenishing Sale Price 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS; all fresh 
and new goods; with or without borders; 
great line to choose from. Special Spring 
Hr a Sale 
CHINA AND JAPAN STRAW MATTINGS, 
hundreds of patterns to choose from, in all 
colors and qualities, from 60c a yard té..¢:.% 


car- 


Spring Plenishing 


to be 


early? as carpets are made anf laid in 


65¢ | 
| Draperies, Portieres, Lace Curtains, Shades, Poles, Etc. 





LINENS---LINENS. 


Cheerful as the month of May, so appears the Crawford Linen Department and its products are 
a Veritable Feast of Bargains. 


TABLE LINEN—72 inches wide—the original 
No. 501 Bleached Irish Satin Damask with 
Napkins to match—handsome new designs, 
bo we? i BER rr eee $1.00 
TABLE LINEN—70 inches’ wide _ Silver- 
Bleached All-Linen Swivel-Warped Scotch 
and Irish Damask—for a yard.................. 75¢e 
TABLE LINEN—63-inch All-Linen Extra 
Heavy Silver-Bleached Birmingham Da- 
mask—special value at 75c—for a yard....... 59c 
TABLE LINEN—59-inch All-Linen  Half- 
Bleached Heavy Damask, in polka dot de- 
sign only— “for O FR shir en ere as Cav enes cine 39c¢ 


DINNER NAPKINS—22-inch All-Linen 
Bleached Satin Damask Napkins—no 
starchy finish, but good firm material; for a 
GE nc nnkd scan thas. RAWUrOLLEChaA Se aE SaTes choaboure 


DINNER NAPKINS—22-inch _ strictly All- 
Linen, Silver-Bleached Double-finish Scotch 
Napkins—experts claim them a $2.50 quality— 
Re en EPP ST Stee 

TABLE NAPKINS—1,000 dozen 22-inch Silver- 
Bleached German Table Napkins—pure fin- 
ish and no dressing in this material—for a 
dozen 


$1.19 


TOWELS—-TOWELS 


Enough here to supply the entire city. 

1,000 dozen 20x40 All-Linen Hemmed German 
Huck Towels; beautiful interwoven damask 
WORE BOR s ui acdc o cgnhs apn. Gaandthabdniesmancaneee 25¢ 

1,150 dozen 20x40 All-Linen White Snowdrop 
Damask Towels; hemmed and plain borders 
ne nn” OO 5 cans i 4 > ch kadenne debhe ands 21c 

1,500 dozen 18x40 Red-Bordered Huck Towels; 
good for hotels and rooming houses, for, 
PS Se aS Wo ce pe 10¢ 

950 dozen Red Bordered Half-Linen Hemmed 
Huck Towels, 

TURKISH TOWELS-SPECIAL 

1,000 dozen 22x42 Bleached Hemmed Turkish 
Towels—35c* is the regular price, but they 
By ia 0 dae Rated on dnb seule ntahsednscntona cin 

BED SPREADS AND SHIPLOADS OF THEM. 

1,240 White Hemmed and Fringed Imported 
French Marseilles Bed Spreads—extra fine 
weave and embossed patterns, for............ $2.49 

1,375 Extra Large Size White Fringed Mull- 
housen-. Spreads—the well-known article sold 
all the year around at $2.00—for............. 

2,000 11-4 White Bed Spreads, hemmed and 
fringed—it’s the ever-called-for ‘‘Kearsarge”’ 
brand; that means $1.50—a Special for....... $1.15 








SPECIAL CUT PRICES. (Third Floor.) 
500 pair Scotch Lace Curtains, 3 and 3% yards 


—Special Price for Plenishing, pair............ 95c 
350 pair Ruffled rice for Spring Plenishing, 
DRI .cccocccecctct. Mekhbanns 9 daeeencLrebe alaeas uae 45c 


Bed Sets, deep rutied edge, best grade bob- 
binet, for brass and iron beds—Special Price 
for Spring Plenishing, per set............s.s00. $4.75 
Rope Valance, for single door drapery, hard 
twisted cord, all colors—Special Price for i 
Spring Plentehing, -GOCHigis<sccccccccssuscccensse $1.45 
Rope Portieres, for full size doors, all the 
newest colors, heavy overdrape, were $3.75— 





Special Price for Spring Plenishing.......... $2.50 
Poivieres, madras weave, cross stripes, in red, 

blue and green—per paiP.............ccccccccees 1.25 
500 Nottingham Lace Curtains, 3 yards long, 

OBO. schcscepsheus.. kdebue cana ane rcnietsesstriste 12%c 
50-inch Striped Tapestry, per yard............+ 35¢ 
All-Wool Rug Fringe, per yard.............ese0 4c 
Window Shades, 3x6, all complete, each....... 22%c 
Curtain Poles, all complete, each..........++-+++. T¥ec 





WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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The Mirror 


IN RESTRAINT OF NOVELS 


Against the plague of new novels there 
is constant complaint, but, as Mark 
rwain said of talk about the weather, 
“nothing is done.” From every quarter 
of the land goes up the unavailing la- 
ment that “of making many books there 
i; no end.” Even authors have caught 
up the cry. We must not, of course, take 
President Woodrow Wilson too literally 
when he declares that “writing books is 
the most elaborate and complex system 
of bluff;” yet if fewer historians were 
what Carlyle called “more or less in- 


structive gazetteers,” there would be less 


cause to inveigh against the present-day 


vogue of flashy story-tellers. The statis- 
ticians of the literary journals have 
demonstrated that “the best selling 
books” rarely hold their exalted rank 
for more than sixty days. Why not try 
the process of natural selection? If 
popular favor is 0 fickle that two 
months is a fair Emit of the reign of 
the literary sensations, two years, ordi- 
narily, would mean their utter efface- 
ment. ait 

What is needed is a quantitative as 
well as a qualitative reform in fiction- 
making. There is a glimmer of hope 
in the rumor that one publishing house 
has decided to issue no more novels for 
a full year. Why not, indeed, try the 
lockout method against the prodigious 
army of novelists? No one publisher 
could win the fight, but suppose the 
great heads of the trade should join to- 
gether, just as Mr. Baer and his fellow 
operators did, to wage a concerted cam- 
paign against the hypothetical trades- 
union of novelists? Here is the em- 
ployers’ golden opportunity fto prove 
that they, too, can be altruists, by strik- 
ing a blow in the holy name of hu- 
manity. 

In justice to the other side, it should 
be said that the fictionists are not unani- 
mously impenitent. Occasionally one of 
them relapses into some useful occupa- 
tion. Mr. Rider Haggard, for one, has 
turned to the raising of wheat and 
turnips. More often the victim of an in- 
vincible impulse to write a book aban- 
dons a laudable career of obscurity “to 
devote himself solely to literary pur- 
suits’—to use the formula of the book- 
ish gossip. The antitoxin for the 
scribblers’ cacoethes has never yet been 
compounded. Possibly so long. as young 
men and young women have confes- 
sions to make and life problems to solve, 
or discover new variations of old dia- 
lects in remote corners of New Eng- 
land and New Mexico, they will continue 
to hope to achieve fortune in that way. 
In a day when the news that the author 
of a favorite tale of adventure has man- 
aged to fall off his horse, or that the 
fascinating writer of a psychological 
romance puts on the boxing gloves with 
her elder brother, is worth another edi- 
tion to the publishers, it is sheer waste 
of time to attempt a rational account of 
what is called success, 

Therefore, it gives the disheartened 
hookman an agreeable start of surprise 
fo read that out of Chicago has come a 
plan for the establishment of ateliers 
for novelists, by one of them. “If paint- 
ers take pupils, why not novelists?” it 
is asked with every appearance of can- 
dor. So may the promising talent be- 
come a master of technique, and the 
misfit be sent back to the plough, or 
bench, or ledger. It is a pleasing theory, 
this, of the ateliers of fiction, not the 
less so because it betokens an unfa- 
miliar humility of spirit in an unexpect- 
ed quarter. To tell the truth, the fledg- 
ing novelist has created the impres- 
sion that he is not unlike the new re- 
‘ruit—rather apt to play the hero to his 
Saping circle of friends, and to seize 
any and every occasion of an audience 
0 expound copiously the whole art of 
how the thing is done. 

We may leave it to Jules Verne to don 
the mantle of prophecy and foretell the 
future of fiction. He has hit the mark 
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more than once with a random arrow of 
fancy. But it is at his own risk that he 
predicts that fifty years from now writ- 
ers of fiction will have to face listless 
audiences, because life will then be so 
picturesque, so full of interest, that the 
ordinary man will not care for the help 
of imaginative interpreters. If Carlyle, 
Augustine Birrell says, had no patience 
with fiction and poetry, it was because 
he glorified facts. “He could not under- 
stand people being at the trouble of in- 
venting characters and situations when 
history was full of men and women; 
when streets were crowded and conti- 
nents being peopled under their very 
noses.” In half a century, Jules Verne 
asks us to believe, the ordinary man will 
have outgrown his grandsire’s sluggish 
imagination and become a lesser Carlyle. 


After all, the state of the novel in- 
dustry must be regarded as a question of 
commerce. If the heathen of Africa are 
content to worship Brummagem gods, 
Brummagem is well pleased to take the 
order to furnish them in any quantity. 
Literature is no longer the exclusive af- 
fair of a small class of culture and re- 
finement. Popular _—_ education has 
changed all that. Every man, woman 
and child is reading some sort of book, 
good, bad, or indifferent. It should be 
some compensation to know that more 
people are reading good books than ever 
before, though it may be only hecause 
more people know how to read. So, too, 
it is comforting to believe that the worst 
that is written to-day will not survive 
to corrupt the taste of posterity—no 
doubt, posterity will suffice unto itself in 
the matter of cheap literature. Each 
generation pays the penalty of its own 
lack of taste. In self-defence we may 
reprobate the outpouring of trash by 
the partnership of novelists and pub- 
lishers, but it is reasonably certain that 
the process would suspend itself auto- 
matically if it were not kept going by 
the force of a popular demand. That 
demand may be stimulated by spread- 
eagle advertising or checked by judici- 
ous criticism; but in any case there is 
a divided responsibility, the reading 
public being the chief culprit as well as 
the chief sufferer. 
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